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A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
The heart of Nature feels the touch of love; 
And angels sing, 
“The child is king, 
See in his heart the life we live above.” 


And through the ceaseless joy and pain of earth, 
The song rings on; 
“The Christ is born, 

O, rise through him to life of heavenly birth.” 


Ring on, sweet song of rare and wondrous power! 
Till every ear 
The song shall hear, 

And Christ as king shall reign through every hour. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

PresipeEnt Cuartes W. Extot, Harvard: What- 
ever impairs right family life impairs the work of 
schools and colleges. Day school cannot replace 
family life. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Boypren, Taunton, Mass. : 
It is the special duty of the school committee to say 
who our teachers shall be; hence, it would really 
seem that the responsibility of determining what our 
schools shall be lies with them. 


RoussEAu: Nature intends that children should be 
children before they are men. If we insist on revers- 
ing this order, we shall have fruit early, indeed, but 
unripe and tasteless, and liable to decay; we shall 
have young savants and old children. 

Dr. W. H. Payne: The power of a teacher lies in 
lis worth as @ man rather than in his skill as a drill- 
master, and his title to a grateful remembrance will 
at last ke found in those services that were inspired 
by sympathy and affection, rather than in the con- 
scious additions which have been made to the pupil's 
knowledge, 

Mrs. Emma A. Tuomas: Music must be taught in 
publie schools not so much with the idea of producing 
a generation of skilled musicians, but for character 
and enjoyment. We must keep the thought in mind 
of creating a generation of citizens whose profitable 
lives shall keep time and tune to the harmonious 
rhythm of peace and good will. 

Mar Finury, West Chester, Pa.: Our aim, in 
teaching music in the schools, is to bring something 
artistie into the life of each child, and to enable him, 
after he has developed into manhood, to enter into 
and enjoy the musical atmosphere which may sur- 
round him. The teacher should allow no loud sing- 
ing, neither should she allow a strong voice to pre- 
dominate. 

A. O. Marsnauy, Joliet, Ill.: Whether or not 
iarried woman should teach school will probably 
ong remain a debatable question. It is, however, 
senerally admitted that women cannot well bear the 
burdens nor properly perform the duties of mother- 
100d in a schoolroom, History shows that one of 

the early signs of the downfall of all former civili- 
zations has been the refusal of the brightest women 


‘o furnish children to uphold what had been built up. 


1oung married women ought to have other duties to 
perform instead of teaching school, The violation 


vE wise laws should not be encouraged by school 


oards, 





LOOKING ABOUT. 


FOURTH SERIES.—VII. 
- BINGHAMTON, CORTLAND. UTICA. 


Binghamton is one of the best school towns in 
New York, resulting from several conditions. The 
school board resolved upon an aggressive campaign 
of progress some years ago, and men like Halsey, 
now the eminently successful principal of the Osh- 


kosh, Wis., normal school, Leonard, now the head ~ 


of the normal school system of Michigan, and who 
came near being the president of the great North- 
western university, and Bardwell, now at the head 
of the school system of the city, were chosen. I 
know of no city that has been so eminently success- 
ful in the choice of men as has Binghamton, and 
the wisdom which is thus strikingly exemplified in 
these men of national repute has been shown in the 
“hoice of the present high school and manual train- 
ing school principal and in the grammar school prin- 
cipals as well. There is never any cause for anxiety 








DR. E. HARLOW RUSSELL, 
President-Elect College of Clark University. 





about the schools: of a city when the superintendent 
and principals are skillfully and wisely chosen, good 
teachers are sure to follow, and their work is wise 
and progressive. It is a luxury to visit Binghamton 
as I have done for three successive years. 

I was in Cortland when the greatest fight between 
educational progress and neglect of the children for 
the sake of saving taxes was fought to a finish. 
Every conceivable prejudice was appealed to to 
avoid the outlay of $20,000 to double the capacity 
and efficiency of the central school building. Only 
tax payers were privileged to vote. Parents who 
paid no taxes were refused a ballot, but a tax-paying 
bachelor was welcome. The conditions were un- 
equal, but though the fight was waged in all the six 
wards, the victory was for justice to the children 
and for progress for the schools. 

Utica is one of the best school towns of New 
York. It was a great battle that Dr. George 
Griffith fought out here eight years ago, but he 
won a complete and permanent victory. A new high 
school house, one of the most beautiful and well 
appointed in the country, has been built for Prin- 
cipal Arthur L. Goodrich; practically a new school- 
house has been built in every district in the city, 
each with every modern sanitary advantage. 
Manual training, drawing, music, cooking, sewing, 
and kindergartens are securely established, and the 
best of educational spirit prevails. Mr. Griffith is 
president of the state superintendents’ association, 
and has the high esteem of his brethren. For the 
fourteenth successive season Dr. Griffith has 
brought home from his Adirondack camp-home a 
deer of his own shooting. 

Cortland has more students in the normal school 
than she had last year, and more than 150 more 
than two years ago, which is unusual, as for special 
reasons the normal schools of New York state are 
not as large as usual this year. Changes in the state 
examinations are responsible for this. It is the 
largest, with possibly one exception, in the state. 


The proportion and the quality of the men is some- 
what surprising. About thirty per cent. of the 
normal department are men, and they are an able 
and scholarly class of young men. They. play foot- 
ball well also. By the by, the physical culture de- 
partment is one of the best I have found in any 
normal school. The training is scientific, regular, 
and adequate, and the students enter into it with 
zest. Miss Wright, who is in charge of this work, is 
an inspiring leader as well as competent director. 
She also has all the work in physiology, which is a 
it should be. 1 fo 

The critic teaching, and, indeed, all method work, 
is practical to the last degree and definitely helpful. 
The graduates of this school have always had high 
rank as teachers and school administrators, and 
much time and energy are devoted to aceomplishing 
this result. Science has always been a prominent 


feature of the school, and now biology and electricity 


are added to that department. 

The society life of the school is not the least en- 
joyable and profitable feature. The young women 
have three societies and the young men two, and 
their society rooms are beautifully fitted up and 
furnish luxuriant quarters for study and recreation. 
The success of Francis J. Cheeney in the nine years 
he has been principal is noteworthy. He has the 
administrative power, the wide-awake conserya- 
tism, and social graces which count for much in com- 
bination in central New York. 








ADDRESS BY DR. CROTHERS. 

|The following is a report of the address of Dr. 
Samuei Crothers before the Boston normal school 
at the annual reunion of the graduates. ] 

The teacher is so used to doing sums that she does 
not enjoy anything that does not come to her in the 
nature of a problem. I have in mind the problems 
not particularly of the teacher, but also of the 
preacher and people who have to do with human 
nature—the problem of the minister, the problem of 
the philanthropist—the problem I found the other 
day—of the book agent. I happened to have only 
three book agents that morning, and after the third 
had gone I found a little pamphlet that one had left. 
[t was a little book on pedagogy for book agents, 
teaching them the whole art and science of selling 
books to those who do not want to read or to buy 
them. It showed that the writer must have been 
acquainted with normal methods, because it was ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose. It began with 
simple states which the book agent meets. Then 
followed eighteen objections which were specified 
which ordinary people present to book agents, such 
as: “I have the book already”; “My neighbor has the 
hook”; “I have no money to buy books,” which the 
book agent by this method is prepared to overcome. 
Seventeen of these objections, it seemed to me, were 
adequately answered, and I felt that if’ I had pro- 
posed any one of these objections I should have been 
refuted by the superior knowledge of the agent. 
When it came to the eighteenth it seemed to be ab- 
solutely futile and worthless. In objection eighteen 
the book agent had met his Waterloo, This final 
objection was: “This country is overrun with book 
agents, and I am tired to death of them.” It seems 
to me that objection eighteen is really the critical 
point in all dealings with our fellow meh or fellow 
bovs and girls. It is then that the book agent is 
urged to storm Gibraltar, to go ahead blindly and 
try to answer objection eighteen. It seems to me 
that it is an tnanswerable objection, either in 
religion or ethics or education, and that the wisest 
thing in all the professions where we deal with 
human nature is to carefully and successfully avoid 
reaching the point where the mind is tired of the 
subject. I do not care very much what the subject 
may be, but I think the higher the aim and the 
higher the ideal, the more necessary -it is to avoid 
that point. I think all who deal with the soul in 
any form in human nature, as preachers or ag 
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teachers, must learn so to take care of these souls, 
and so to look after their moral and intellectual 
health that they may avoid this condition in order 
to do effective labor. If I were to give one text to 
those who are dealing with the young, it would be 
from Wordsworth, when he says: “The deep power 
of joy that sees into the life of things.” First of all, 
you must understand the human being with whom 
you are dealing in his joyous moods; you must under- 
stand how he enjoys himself and how joy acts in him. 
Then in the work of education the great problem is 
to make the necessary discipline and performance 
of tasks joyous. You teachers have an advantage 
over the rest of us. You who teach in the day 
schools have an advantage of the teachers in Sunday 
schools, and an advantage over the church, because 
you have the power of public sentiment and the 
power of the state behind you to make your pupils 
attend to your administrations, whether they enjoy 
them or not. This is a tremendous advantage. 

To some education merely fits a man to do the 
particular task which is required of him. I think 
education ought to fit a man for something more. 
It ought to fit him so that his necessary work shall 
be lifted into the region of joy and liberty, that he 
shall not only do things well, but in his school he 
shall have learned to love to do things well. The 
power of doing this cannot of course be taught by 
rule, but it makes the real teacher nevertheless. 
In order to have that kind of influence the teacher 
must herself have learned to find not merely duty in 
the education of the young, but must have learned 
some of the highest joys of living, to get the real dis- 
cipline of the school and yet pass over the limita- 
tions of the school, so that the pupil goes out well 
prepared for new enjoyments and for new activities. 

There are many ways of getting this. It seems 
to me that too much is required outside of school 
from the teacher. I should like to make a plea for 
vacation for the teacher. I should like to have the 
vacation a little more free from conscience and free 
from duty, freer from the summer school than it 
often is. People sometimes speak of the preacher 
and teacher as having longer vacations than other 
people. As I interpret it, the vacation is not given 
to the minister or teacher for their benefit. The 
people do not care whether they have a good time 
or not. It is for the relief of the pupils and the 
parishioners. They cannot stand it to have too 
much dullness from the pulpit or too much from the 
teacher’s desk. 

I agree perfectly with the point already made this 
evening as to the need of accurate knowledge and 
accurate statement, but you will find as you go on 
that the region of unremembered knowledge is a 
source of some of your best enjoyment. I think the 
mind is pretty much like the continent of Africa. 
There are certain parts which are distinctly under 
civilized control, where the law has free course, then 
there is the sphere of influence, and then we go back 
beyond that into the dark continent. When you get 
out of school I think it is well to go and refresh 
yourselves in this general sphere of influence which 
we call general knowledge, more or less vaguely 
called culture. My mind is full of half-remem- 
bered facts, of associations, of those things which 
go off from the beaten track into diverting paths in 
history and literature. I think we must refresh our 
minds in that way. We must refresh our minds by 
keeping in touch with those great facts, great forces, 
that lie altogether outside our daily work and our 
daily tasks. We must have hours of play as well as 
hours of work, and must find ourselves delighting in 
these things which are also tasks, so that the pupil 
may himself from sheer delight follow on. This 
seems to me a very large part of the teacher’s influ- 
ence. 








THE SPIRIT OF THE GIFT. 


— 


’Tis not the weight of jewel or plate, 
Or the fondle of silk and fur; 

*Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich, 
as the gifts of the Wise Ones were; 

And we are not told whose gift was gold, 
Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 


~Edmund Vance Cooke, in the Chautauquan. 


CHILDREN WITH THE MASTERS. 





JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 


[Born at Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, Eng, August 3, 1841, Died 
at Bath, Eng., May 13, 1885.) 


BY KAYE LOUISE BROWN. 

Julie, you’re the most meanest and the gener- 
ousest person I ever knew!” 

So said Brother Tom with ruffled hair and flushed 
face, standing hands in pockets and feet spread 
apart upon the nursery floor. 

It was only the big piece of silver foil that had 
come around the box of preserved ginger Aunt 
Honoria had sent. 

Julie had captured it and would not relinquish her 
spoil to the small boy, who wanted to make shot of 


it to discharge at the pig grunting peacefully in the 
Rectory sty. Julie wept until her poor little white 


face was peony-hued, but she kept the foil. And 
Tom, despite his wrath, well knew that his sister 
claimed nothing for herself, that every scrap of silk, 
velvet, or lace, every painfully hoarded penny, yes, 
even the disputed treasure of the present, would re- 
appear in Christmas or birthday gifts for some 
member of her passionately loved family. For 
Julie’s whole nature was one exhausiless giving. 
She seldom thought of herself, this tiny, fragile 
daughter in a flock of stirring brothers and sisters, 
and thus it was throughout her entire life. 

It was a country home amid the wide, rolling 
moors and deep dales of Yorkshire. Julie was the 
second daughter of the Rev. Alfred and Margaret 


Gatty, and not the least gifted of a notable family. 
We are apt to think of talent and success as best 


developed at last among the stirring haunts of men, 
where peer may meet peer, and there may be that 
play of mind upon mind that so often blossoms out 
in the works of genius. 

But Ecclesfield was the quietest of rural neigh- 
borhoods, and the little Gattys had to rely upon 
themselves chiefly for society. : 

‘he mother was a woman of remarkable ability, 
well-versed in the literature. She 
must have been a teacher of no ordinary power, for 
most of her children, in their earlier years (and 
Julie for all time), knew no other, yet were pos- 
sessed of the keenest desire to learn and to learn 


sciences and 


thoroughly. 

In after years several of these boys and girls dis- 
tinguished themselves in both music and literature, 
always insisting that their mother’s thorough in- 
struction and great- power of inspiration were the 
secrets of any success they had attained. 

Mrs. Gatty was not only a writer of recognized ex- 
cellence, but an artist of no mean ability, her etch- 
ings of foliage upon copper being very true to na- 
ture, as well as exquisitely beautiful. 

Juliana, or Julie, was a frail child, suffering fre- 
quently from attacks of quinsy, so that little white 
face of hers was oftenest seen swathed in hot flan- 
nels. But, her spirits undaunted, like some gal- 
lant little cork, she invariably rose to the top of 
the wave. Even when enveloped in the flannel as 
the result of a cold caught at one desert island ex- 
pedition, she would begin to plan for another, hope- 
fully declaring that perhaps she wouldn’t take cold 
that time. 

She was the leader in all schemes indoors and out. 
No one knew how to plan so well as Julie, no one 
was so untiringly and unselfishly active in labors for 
the general welfare. 

We speak of this quality of her character because 
it was unusual, even among the class of children 
who early have learned that “Charity seeketh not 


her own.” 

The raisins in her pudding or cake were picked 
out and saved for the next nursery feast, where the 
other children were sure to get them. Once after 


having had a tooth extracted she permitted the den- 
tist to take out the fangs, which had broken in the 
operation. Her mother gave 6d for a tooth without 
fangs, but a shilling for one entire, and Julie wanted 
the larger sum to spend on some one else. 

After she began to make a little on her stories, 
this habit of giving seemed stronger than ever. 
Now it would be a few weeks at the seaside for two 
sisters recovering from an illness. At another time 
she took her older brother to Holland, where they 
were supremely happy among the dvkes and wind- 
mills. 

Her liberality was bounded only by her means, 
The curious part was that the recipient seemed io 
be giving rather than receiving a favor, so perfectly 
happy did the joy of others make her. 

In the Rectory home. Julie was the one to whom 
all the other children looked for suggestion, advice, 
and inspiration. Hf there was room but for one 
bower under the drooping lilacs, it was always 
Julie’s. Here the children sat on boards resting 
upon inverted flower pots and listened to her wonder- 
ful tales, for even in the nursery Julie was a famous 
raconteur. Near the ‘bower they made a chapel 
dedicated to St. Christopher, whose shrine was kept 
decked out in flowers and greenery. Here all the 
funeral processions started, for every dead pet and 
every unburied bird or beastie found in their walks 
was most kindly and carefully attended to. Julie 
was especially fond of fields where streams ran and 
berries could be gathered. Her delight in small 
pleasures was one of the most charming things in 
her nature. 

Mrs. Gatty had planned for her nursery audience 
various little MS. magazines, to which her chil- 
dren contributed both stories and drawings. In 
1866 she began to print “Aunt Judy’s Magazine for 
Children.” This magazine was carried on by vari- 
ous members of her family for some time after her 
death in 1873. Julie was a constant contributor. 
“Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances,” “Lob Lie By 
the Vire,” “Jan of the Windmill,” “Daddy Darwin’s 
Dovecote,” “Jackanapes,” “The Story of a Short 
Life,” and “From Six to Sixteen,” all first saw the 
light here. 

In 1867 Julie was married to Major Alexander 
Ewing of the British army, and almost immediately 
sailed for Fredericton, N. B.,-where he was to be 
stationed. Her life ever after was a series of 
wanderings, one home giving way to another. Julie 
was still a semi-invalid and loved a settled abode, 
but she bore the discomfort of army life as cheer- 
fully as she had endured the quinsies and toothaches 
of nursery days. 

Everywhere she went she made her home as pretty 
as possible with books, pictures, and china; had a 
garden if only in a flower pot, and collected a joyful 
family of dogs, whose tricks and affection, if wet 
welcome, were always understood and appreciated. 
Some of her note books still preserved are full of 
sketches of these beloved animals in various posi- 
tions. The bear of the twenty-second regiment 
figures here, his nose in a pail and a curly black dog 
close by, who, as the writer says, “occasionally licks 
his nose as it comes up.” ‘Then it is the big, white 
bull dog, telling his fortune with cards, only on each 
one was written a favorite dish of his, as: 1, Welsh 
Rabbit. 2, Blueberry pudding. 3, Pork sausages. 
4, Pancakes and molasses; the “fortune” declaring 
which he should have for supper. 

For several seasons Major Ewing was stationed at 
Aldershot, where his wife always enjoyed better 
health, owing to the high situation and pure air. 
She enjoyed, too, the life of an army camp, seeing 
always its nobler side, and being active in its social 
and religious duties. Private theatricals and con- 


certs here gave her unfailing pleasure. During all 
this time she was writing for “Aunt Judy’s Maga- 
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zine,” and various other publications, and superin- 
tending the issue of Her books, when Major Ewing 
was suddenly called to Malta. She was to follow 
him later, but being fatigued with her preparations, 
became seriously ill and was obliged to remain in 
Eyzland. When she was finally ready to start news 
came that he was transferred to Ceylon, a climate 
hich would have been fatal to one in her condition. 
This was a heavy blow, but she endured it as bravely 
, all the other disasters of her life. This separa- 
tion lasted for several years, but in 1882 Major 
Ewing was returned to England, and once more 
Julie had a pretty home and garden, this time near 
Taunton. In 1884 she wrote “Mary’s Meadow” 
which aroused so great an enthusiasm and interest 
in hardy plants that a society was formed for the 
encouragement of their culture. A great many 





A CORNER IN THE ART ROOM. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


—_—_——- 


BY AUG, D. SMALI, 

[rom address at the dedication of the beautiful 
building for the new South Boston high schpol, of 
which he is the first principal. } 

The public schools have been styled the bulwark 
of American liberty. They are more, far more than 
that. A bulwark is protection from foes that are 
without, but, thanks to Perry and Farragut, to 

Dewey, and Sampson, and Schley, to the American 
navy and to the American soldiery, we fear no foes 
without, And when any influence foreign to 
America dares plant the seeds of disorder within, 
thousands of willing hands are ready to uproot it 
and cast it forth. The blood of our martyr has bap- 
tized our beloved land. 





PASADENA [CAL.] HIGH SCHOOL. 





plants were sent to her from all parts of the country, 
and many new friends added to her circle through 
correspondence. 

In 1885 her health failed so seriously that she was 
removed to Bath for a change of air. She was 
obliged to remain in bed suffering severe pain, but 
always cheerful, consoling herself with the flowers 
sent her, a weekly bunch coming from her own 
varden, and the tiny redbreasts flitting in the ivy 
about the windows. 

On May 138 she passed quietly away. Her grave 
was dug in the quaint old church yard near Taunton 
and lined with moss and the lilac crocuse: so es- 
pecially dear to her heart. So many wreaths and 


crosses were sent from every part of the United 


Kingdom that not a bit of soil could be seen after 


the grave was filled. There it lay as pure, white, 


ind beautiful as the lovely life that had passed. 


‘*God’s saints are shining lights; who stays 
Here long must passe 
O'er dark hills, swift streames, and steep ways 
As smooth as glasse ; 
But these all night, 
Like Candles, shed 
Their beams, and light 


Us unto bed.” 





FOREIGN CITIES —(1L) 











Rome—“City of Seven Hills.” 

Moscow—‘Holy City of the Russians.” 
Damascus-—‘‘Pearl of the Bast”; “Bye of the Desert. 
Jerusalem—‘Holy City.” 
Calcutta—‘City of Palaces. 
Benares—‘Sacred City of the Hindoos,” 
Moroeco—‘‘TLeather City.” 
Quebec—“Gibraltar of America,” 
London —“Modern Babylon.” 
Liverpool—“City of Masts.” 
Manchester—“City of Spindles,” 


9 


” 


The public schools of America are the fruitage of 
the tree of liberty, and not its roots. When our an- 
cestors first landed upon these shores, they estab- 
lished the school that learning might not be buried 
with them. These Pilgrims and patriots were to 
make America their home. Her fertile soil and 
majestic forests, her rich mines and noble rivers, her 
bracing air and sparkling waters, her broad bays, 
and plains, and mighty waterfalls were theirs for use, 
and they hospitably invited millions from the Old 
World to this land of grand possibilities. The 
aspirations of humanity and the opulence of nature 
combine to make this indeed the “land of refuge and 
land of benediction.” 

The tree of liberty strikes its roots deeply and 
tenaciously in the lives and privileges, in the pros- 
perity and expectation of the people. The public 
school is the payment of a debt which one generation 
owes to the past and can only pay to the future. It 
stands not merely for preservation and protection, 
hut for extension and enrichment. It makes new 
avenues for the coming generation, creates new in- 
dustries, and fertilizes old ones; adds new power to 
thought and energy to the will, imparts to the arts 
new beauty, and to machinery new subtleness, 
widens the scope and economizes the forces of 
American activities, and thus increases the general 
welfare and happiness. 


READING OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY 8S. I. KREEMER, WEST CHESTER, PA, 





[Results of a circular of inquiry filled out by 400 pupils 
in the high and grammar schools. ] 

Fiction is enjoyed by fifty-four per cent. The 
percentage of girls who seek this class of literature 


is greater—sixty-seven per cent Thirty-four per 
: » ’ . 


cent. like to read history, of the boys alone forty- 
eight per cent. read history with pleasure, and pro- 
portionately fewer girls. When we come to litera- 
ture of adventure we again find the boys in evidence; 
sixty-four per cent. of them express a decided pleas- 
ure in this class of reading, while only twenty-five 
per cent. of the girls seek books of this character. 
About ten per cent. enjoy biography, nearly an equal 
percentage of girls and boys. Poetry, to a limited 
extent, is sought by the girls, but only three per 
cent. of the boys express a preference for it—twenty- 
four per cent. of the girls. This condition of affairs 
is lamentable, that the highest form of our literature 
is so little sought by our boys and girls. 

About twenty per cent. of the boys and nine per 
cent. of the girls read, with pleasure, books of 
travel. In science, the boys lead by much. Few of 
either read essays. In answer to the question, “Of 
all the books you have read, which did you most en- 
joy?” many named some bogk in the list recom- 
mended by the superintendent for the grade from 
which the answer came. This, at once, shows us 
ihe advantage of reading under guidance. If this 
guidance can be extended so that more pupils may 
hecome fond of history, biography, science, and 
poetry, it would be much to their advantage. 
Pupils evidently read for the story. Wise teaching 
will lead pupils to look for more than a story—the 
language, the thought, the truth will be made beau- 
tiful and attractive. If the teacher really loves 
good literature, the pupil is quite likely to do the 
same. 

rom a separate blank filled by pupils of the 
grammar grades, it is ascertained that about ninety 
per cent. of the pupils in these grades read the news- 
papers, and sixty-seven per cent. of them read maga- 
zines. ‘Chey prefer books to either papers or maga- 
vines. ‘The pupils do read—a plenty—too much in 
some cases. In more than one instance it was found 
that as many as two books a week are read by pupils, 
hesides, at the same tire. Coing, or attempting to 
do, school work. Should not both parents and 
teachers look after this? Too much may some- 
times be worse than not enough. Newspapers and 
magazines should be read; but it has been said that 
“the newspaper is written for everybody, therefore 
read only the part written for you.” This can be 
accomplished only by teaching them how to read 
it. The same is true of magazines and the selection 
and reading of books.—Report of 1901. 











SOURCES OF ECONOMIC MATERIALS. 





BY WILLIAM B, MARSHALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
In teaching commerce, geography, and related 
subjects many teachers find it necessary to direct at- 
tention to the geographic and material sources of 
economic products. An excellent method of doing 
this is to have the pupils prepare lists of the foods 
fibres, woods, metals, drugs, ete., produced by the 
United States or other country which is being 
studied. The following is almost a complete list of 
the material sources of the various vegetable foods 
produced in the United States:-— 


Rye X Oranges Onions 
Wheat X Lemons Leeks 

Oats X Bananas Artichokes 
Barley X Cocoanuts Peanuts 
Corn X Pineapples Cabbage X 
Rice X Olives Cauliflower X 
Buckwheat X Walnuts Sweet Potatoes X 
Sugar Cane X Chestnuts Kale 

Sugar Maple X Hickory Nuts Salsify 
(Starch) X Pecan Nuts Asparagus 
Peas X Butternuts Celery 

Beans X Beechnuts Okra 

Apples . Hazelnuts Dandelion 
Pears Watermelons Lettuce 
Quinces Cantalowpes Spinach 
Peaches Pumpkins Poke Stalks 
Plums Squashes Parsley 
Apricots Citrons Marjoram 
Persimmons Cucumbers Mint 
Cherries Egg Plants Thyme 
Blackberries Tomatoes X Sage 
Raspberries Potatoes X Chicory 
Strawberries Brussels Sprouts Peppers 
Currants Beets Mustard 
Gooseberries Turnips Nasturtium 
Cranberries Carrots Mushrooms 
Huckleberries Radishes May Apples 
Elderberries Horse Radishes Cotton Oil 
Grapes Parsnips Prickly Pear 


\t first thought it hardly seems possible that the 
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eighty-eight foods mentioned comprise nearly all the 
vegetable foods produced in this country. Such is 
the fact, however, and of these foods only a few, per- 
haps not more than eighteen or twenty, are to be 
regarded as staple foods (such as those marked X in 
the list). The others are to be regarded as occa- 
sional foods, such as turnips, asparagus; or dainties, 
such as the fruits, melons, nuts, berries, etc. Some 
are merely flavors or spices, such as the thyme, 
marjoram, horse-radish, ete. Many are entirely un- 
known to great numbers of our people, and as a rule 
are not in general use, such as artichokes, okra, nas- 
turtium, poke-stalks, May apples. Teachers dealing 
with the geography of the United States are advised 
to place this list before their classes, to see what 
other vegetable foods can be added by the pupils. 
Another good exercise is to have the pupils prepare 
lists of the various preparations made from each of 
the raw materials mentioned above. Thus from 
corn there is made corn-meal, samp, hominy, corn- 
stareh, pop-corn, sugar-corn, corn-oil, ete., ete. The 
entire corn plant might be subjected to this same 
kind of analysis, in which case the list would men- 
tion perhaps forty products, including foods, husks, 
pith, corn-cob pipes, fodder, bedding, paper, ete. 
Work of this kind will be valuable in several ways:— 

First. It will train the pupils to observe the 
foods and other materials which are in every day 
use. 

Second. It will train them to search out the 
sources (both geographic and material) from which 
the materials are derived. 

Third. It will give them an idea of the great 
differences in resulting products, due to different 
methods of preparation, the use of different parts 
of the raw material, ete. 

Fourth. It will direct attention to the use of by- 
pro lucts. 

The classroom 


jected to a geographic analysis similar to the above. 


‘= 


and its contents might be sub- 
In nearly every classroom there will be found 
articles from many parts of the world. Thus there 
will be rubber from Central or South America, 
Central Africa, or East Indies ;-silk from southern 
Europe, Central Asia, China, Japan, or India; sponge 
from West Indies or the Mediterranean; pearl from 
the seas of Polynesia, Central America, or California, 
or from the fresh-water streams of Iowa and vicinity. 
Chalk, graphite, gold, silver, iron, mahogany, oak, 
ivory, shell, 
and flowers are 


— ; ‘ 
walnut, boxwood, precious stones, 


fruits, é 
commonly found 


£ +}, + 
iCalners, 


mohair, wool, furs, 
in the 


1 . sf y 
among the many articies 


classroom, and these represent the productions of 
many parts of the world. 


7 1 , , , 
Make on the black 


and form, thus:— 


Suggestion. board a heading 


w“ at wm tere om this reom trom 


Such 
America| Furope Asia Afrwu \ustralia Oceanica 


North | Central 
América Amer:c: 


(‘all for volunteer answers, and let the pupil giv- 


ing an answer write the name of the article in the 
column or columns to which it belongs, and at the 
same time point out the article and tell the main 
facts regarding it. 

Many other forms might be used, some to call 


attention to the geographic facts; and others to the 


commercia ts or to the classification 
of materials. Below are three examples of forms 
that will be found useful: 

What is there in thie room of the following 
Albina 
products 


Vevetabie Anima 


Fuods fibres fibres Woods Metals! Fabrics 


W hat is obtained tram 


| Wheat Oats Rye Barley Corn Rive Kuck wheat 
What is olhtained tram 
| Corn | Cotton Oak Yellow .ne Sheep}! Coal | Petroleun 
| 
' -_ | 
| ( ! oO Sav | f pups W 
a 4 ] f ] 

eu Se 6 ! 1 Is nN oO} VOrR 

iT ( ne of the games which 
thie and od eopie take delight in play ny 
i 


So live to-day that, when to-morrow comes 


Thou shalt not cloud the sun with vain regret: 
But let thy hand and heart commit those deeds 


That love for man and faith in God beget. 


~-Osgood BHiliott, 


NATURE STUDY. 





EVERGREENS, AND~HOW THEY SHED 
THEIR LEAVES.—(1L) 


al _—— 


BY H. P. GOULD. 


THE PITCH PINE. 
This kind of pine is very different, in many 


respects, from the white pine. Let us 
find some of the differences. Instead of 
having leaves in bunches of five, it has 


them in clusters of three, and the base of each clus- 
ter is inclosed by a scaly sheath which does not fall 
away as in case.of the white pine; neither does the 
little seale-like body upon the branch, in the axil of 
which the leaf-cluster is borne, fall away, but it may 
be found just below the leaf, and even on branches 
that are several years old. Sometimes a sheath is 
found with only two leaves. We shall want to 
know, too, how old the leaves are when they fall. 
Do they remain on the tree longer than the white 








, 


6. Pitch Pine, Showing Young Cones. Half Natural S'ze. 
pine leaves do? 

Again, instead of being 
soft and slender, as the 
white pine leaves are, we shall find 
that these leaves are rigid and 
large in comparison, and stand out 
straight from the branches. The 
shape of the leaves is also distinet 
from the white pine needles. See 
if you ean find any other differ- 
nces. 

A pitch pine branch is shown in 
Fig. 3. The part between the tip 
and A is the past season’s growth. 
Observe the foliage on the part 
that is two years old. Part of it 
has fallen. We often. find it on 
growth which is older than this; 
but in this there are 
no leaves on the three-year wood. 

The cone of the pitch pine is 
very unlike that of the white pine. 
Fig. 4 idea ‘of one which 
has shed its Compare this with Fig. 2, 
or, better, examine the two kinds of cones side by 
The pitch pine cones are sometimes borne in 
clusters of two or more and they persist,—that is, 


specimen 


gives a_ good 


seeds. 
side. 


remain on the tree for several years after the seeds 
have ripened and seattered. 

Notice how the new cones are borne with refer- 
ence to last season’s growth. Are they attached to 
Or are they closely at- 

Figs. 5 and 6 will 
The little cones in 
Mig. 6, near the tip of the twig, are just beginning 


the tip of a branchlet? 
tached to the side of a branch? 


help us answer this question. 


to form... 

The pitch pine usually grows in sandy or rocky 
soil and is found in the United States along the 
Atlantic coast to Virginia, along the mountains to 
New York, 


astern Tennessee. Tt has 


(ieorgia, westward to Western KMastern 


Ohio, Kentucky. and 
little value as timber, because it does not grow large 


enough. 





SCOTCH AND AUSTRIAN PINES. 


In the same manner, other pines may be studied. 
Fig. 7 suows a cone and bit of foliage of the Scotch 





8. Austrian Pine, One-third Natural Size. 


pine, and Fig. 8 the Austrian pine. These cones 
grew the past season and are not yet mature. After 
they ripen and shed the seeds which they contain, 
they will look something like the cone in Fig. 4. 
The Scotch pine has short and blue-green needles. 
The Austrian pine is coarser, and has long dark- 
green needles. 

There are but two leaves in a cluster on these 
kinds of pines, and we shall find that the sheath 
which incloses the base of the leaf-cluster is more 
conspicuous than in either the white or pitch pines. 
ldo the leaves persist in the Seotch and Austrian 
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7. Scotch Pine. Half Natural Size. 


pines longer than they do in the others we have 
examined? Study the cones of these and other 
pines. 

The Scotch and Austrian pines are not native to 
this country, but are much grown for ornament. 
They can be found in almost any park, and 
in many other places where ornamental trees are 
grown.—Cornell Leaflet. 





LITERARY PRESCRIPTIONS. 





For clearness read Macaulay. 

For logic read Burke and Bacon. 

For action read Homer and Scott. 

For conciseness read Bacon and Pope. 

For sublimity of conception read Milton. 

For vivacity read Stevenson and Kipling. 

For imagination read Shakespeare and Job. 

For common sense read Benjamin Franklin. 

For elegance read Virgil, Milton, and Arnold. 
or simplicity read Burns, Whittier, and Bunyan. 
For smoothness read Addison and Hawthorne. 

For interest in common things read Jane Austen. 
For humor read Chaucer, Cervantes, and Mark Twain 
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LENGTH OF SESSIONS AND HOME TASKS. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. H. MARKS, 
Louisville, Ky. 


BASKET WEAVING. 


Table showing the Number of Daily Sessions in High, Grammar, and Primary Grades, and the Length of 
Sessions in each, and the Requirements as to Home Tasks, in many Cities of the United States, based on Reports 


received from Superinten 


dents, in May, 1901. 








NumBer anv Time or DAtLy 








Poputa- Sessions. 
PLACES. roan es PRIMARY AND Home Tasks Resrricrep to Grapes. 
GRADES GRAMMAR 
: GRADES. 
i .00 to 12.00 9.0 : —— 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1,293,697 One — 9.00 to 2.00/Two a ~ oy No restrictions except as to subjects. 


St. Louis, Mo........ 


Boston, Mass......... 


Baltimore, Md........ 
Cleveland, O..... nse 
San Francisco, Cal.... 
Cincinnati, O......... 


Pittsburg, Pa......... 
New Orleans, La...... 
Detroit, Mich......... 


Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Washington, D.C.... 
Newark, N. J......... 


Jersey City, N. J..... 
Louisville, Ky.-.....- 


Minneap »lis, Minn... 

Providence, R. I...... 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
Denver, Col.........-. 
Toledo, 0. .ccessccces 


Allegheny, Pa........ 
Columbus, O......... 


Syracuse, N. Y....... 


Worcester, Mass...... 
New Ilaven, Conn o0.G¥ 
Paterson, N. J........ 
Fall River, Mass...... 
St. Joseph, Mo......- 
Omaha, Neb.....-...- 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 
Memphis, Tenn....... 
Lowell, Mass....-.--- 
Albany, N. Y.--.-.--- 
Cambridge, Mass....- 
Portland, Ore...--.--- 


Atlanta, Ga......+-+++. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.. 


Dayton, O.-....+++++- 
Nashville, Tenn..... 
Seattle, Wash.... 





Hartford, Conn....... 
Reading, Pa..--..-.-- | 
Wilmington, De'...--- 
Camden, N. J.---++++> 
Trenton, N. J..-.--+-- | 
Bridgeport, Conn..--- 
Lynn, Mass..----+--- 
Oakland, Cal...--.--- 
Lawrence, Mass...---- 
New Bedford, Mass. --| 
Des Moines, Ia...---- 
Springfield, Mass. .---- 





Somerville, Mass..--- 
Troy, N. Y.-+-+++++++ | 


Evansville, Ind....... 


Manchester, N. H...-..| 
Utica, N. Y..-eeeeeeee | 
Charleston, S. C.....- 
Savannah, Ga...-.-+- 
Salt Lake City, Utah..| 


ee 





Renee 


ma { 9.00 to 12 00 
575,238 Two) 1.10 to 325 [wo 


560,892, One — 9.00 to 2.00\Two 


9.00 to 12.00 
508,957 Two { 130th ssrtre 


381,786 One — 8.00 to 12.30! rwo 


| 9.00 to 12.00 
342,782,TWO) 1 a0to 3.00\T¥° 


™ { 8.30 to 12.00 
825,902/Two) 1'30t0 3 13|""° 


821,616,;O0ne— 8.45 to 2.45|Two 
287,104;One— 9.00 te 2.30/Two 


285,704,One— 8.30 to 1.05/Two 

f 8 30 to 12.00 
wie ee th i 1.80 to 3.30 Two 
278,718 One — 9.00 to 12.00/ Two 


kgidedl 9.00 to 12.15), 
246,070 Two | 1.00 to 2.30|'¥° 


| 5 
206,483 Two { 19°50 to 3-001" "° 


204,731 One — 8.30 to 1.30|One 
202,718 One— 8.30 to 1.00) two 


175,597 One — 9.00 to 2.00/two 
| ~ » 
f§ 8.45 to 11.45 
100,306, Eve \ 1.15 to 3 00 lwo 


163,752,One — 9.00 to 1.00/Two 


| 
133,859, One — 9.00 to 2.30/Two 
an. f 8.30 to 11 30 
131,822/Two} 115 ty 3 gol 
129,896 One — 9.00 to 1.00/Two 


125,560|One— 8.30 to 1.30|Two 


| 9.00 to 12.00)» 
118,421| Two { 1.30 to 3.45) °° 
we f 9.00 to 12.00)» 
108,374/TWO) 9'o9 to 4.00/°"° 
108,027 One — 8.30 to 1.00) Two 


« aealPeo { 8-45 to 11.45} 
105,171) TWO) 1 \00 to 2.30|°"° 








104,863/One — 8 30 to 1.00|/ Two 


. 
102,979|One — 8 30 to pe te 


102,555, One — 9.00 to 2.00|/Two 


cole f 9.00 to 12.20). 
pesca OS \ 1.00 to 3 00/"*° 
| 
| 


f 9.00 to 12.15), 

2 4 Two 
102,820/T wo) 1.00 to 8.00 
94,969 One — epee ITwo 
94,151;|One— 9.00 to 2.00) Two * 
91,886 One — 8.30 to 1.80/two 


, ltwo { 9:00 to 11.45), 
90,426) °°) 1.00 to 3.36/*W° 


tents mites eaten Gpptin, sem, atm tem en eatn, matlen spines | ction: cain, ear, dinning ita anata acta oi ta a 


9.4 is 
10 bo i on NO restrictions. 


9.00 
9 . a a Above Seventh. 


9.00 to” ae 
“20 a sb No restrictions. 


30 to 11.3% n 
30 to o Above Fifth. 


1 

8 

t 

9 00 to 12 a sie 
1.06 te 3.0¢| Above Third. 
8.30 to 12.01 m 
130to 3.15| Above Fourth. 
9 
1 


to 11.30 


00 i 
00 to 3.1:| Allowed, but limited. 


t 

to 12.0 : . 

to 3 0e|/48signed to grades above Fourth. 
t 


0 
00 
be - oo Above Fourth, 
30 to 12.00 : 
.30 to 3.3:|Above Third. 
00 to 12.00 ‘ 
o0to 43(|Above Fifth. 
00 to 11.4 > 
.30to 3.30;/Above Fifth. 
5 Af ‘ 
“ane pea 7. é Above Fourth. 


8.30 to 1.30) Above Fourth. 
9 09 to 12.60 EN 
1.30 to 3.30|No restrictions. 
9 00 to 12.00 a 
130to 4¢0|/Above Sixth. 


900 to 12.00 
30 nA yA Above Second. 


€ 

9 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 
9 
1 
9 
1 
® 


Jo) 


1 

es re * 4 Not encouraged below Fifth. 
Lae = io Above Fifth. 

‘S yt Left to judgment of teachers. 
ee ps ry Above Fourth. 

re ha oe No restrictions. 

9 60 to 12.00) Above Fifth. 

9.00 to 12 0| Above Eighth. 

500 toe | Above Fourth. 

00 S ne No restrictions. 

a 4 i Not encouraged bi luw Seventh. 
aa res ' a No restrictions. 


Li5to 33¢ Above Fourth. 


me - = - Above Sixth. 
9.00 to 12 15 

1.00to 300 
{ 8 30 to 11.30 
1 2.0 to 400 
9 00 to 11 30 

1.15 to 3.30 


No restrictions. 
No restrictions. 


No restrictions. 
9.00 to 11.45 
2.00 to 40° 


9.09 to 11.40 
1.00 to 3.30 


No restrictions. 


No restrictions. 


89,872, One — 8.30 to 2.00\yne — 8 soto 2.00) No restrictions. 


9.00 to 1 1.45 


87,565/TWO) 1115 to 3.30/Two 


| 
85,333 One — 8.30 to 1.00)/two 


9.0 to 1145)... . a 
1.15to 3.30|Discouraged below Eighth. 





8.30 to 11.3! “— 
130to 4.00 !Above Fourth. 


80,865 One Ka 8.00 to 1 00! one — 8.00 to 1.00) No restrictions. 


r 9.00 to 12.00| 
80,671) "¥° 1.00 to 3.00;Two 


79,850 One — 8.30 to 1.35|Two 
Two { 8.30 to 11.00), 
78,961) 1.30 to 4.00) *¥* 


76,508, One — 9.00 to 2.30/Two 
75,935 One — 9.00 to 2.00 Two 
nn anziTwo { 8:45 to 11.45}, 

73,807)" 1.80 to 3.30/7¥° 
70,996 One— 8.30 to 1.00\ two 
68 513) yne— 8.30 to 1.15 Two 


9.00 to 12.00) _ 
1.00 to 3.00/'Wo 


62,559|One— 8.15 to 1.00! rwo 


lr al f 
66,960/Two 4 
| 


| | 
62,442|One— 8.30 to 1.30) two 
62.139|;One— 8.30 to 1.00) Pwo 


62,059| One — 8.30 to 





_— 


-B0} Two 
61,643|One — 8.30 to 1.30/Two 
| 


60,651 One— 8.40 to 1.00\tTwo 


xo anal Two J 9:00 to 11.40), 
59,364) *W9) 1.00 to 3.00/TW? 


ae f 8.45 to 11.45) 
59,007/TW9) 1/30 to 4.00/Two 
56,987,\One— 8.15 to 1.15! two 
56,383|One — 8.45 to 1.15 pwo 
55,807'One — 9.00 to 2.00)One 
54,244/One— 9.00 to 2.00, One 
53,531|One— 9.00 to 2.30 Two 


9,00 to 12 0; re 
{ 1.99 to 3.00| No restrictions. 


9.00 to 12.00) 
1.30 to 3,30) 0 upper grades. 


{ 8.30 to 11.00) epg 
) 120to 400|No restrictions. 


{ 9,00 to 12.00) , = 

) 1.30 to 4.00) Above Fifth. 
{ 9.09 to 12,00 Patty 

i 1.20 to 3,30| Above Phird. 


f #40 to 10-30| Above Third. 


} 1.30to 3.30) 
e+ o mt? |Above Sixth. 
fr ia ~ 
| FEST stove Seventh 
by 10 Fon] Above Fifth. 


9 rn . 1 Above Sixth. 
cas £0 Fon Above Fourth. 
oa 0 12 | No restrictions. 
oe < 1.0) Above Third. 

. po rod Be) Above Sixth. 
f 9.00 to 11 3 Above Third. 


9.09 to 11 4° 4 
1.00 a ps No restrictions. 


{ 8.45 to 11.44 
t 1.30to 4.00 
{ 8.30 td 11,30 
| 200to 4/0 


¢ 2 ) Qj 
| #0 | hove Sixth 


'Above Fourth. 


No home work required. 


— 9.00to 2.00|\No festrictions. 
— 9.00 to 2.00 Above Second. 


{ 2.00 . 
+ 2 pty Above Fourth. 
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A daily paper speaks of the school basket weaving 
in this semi-humorous vein:— 

Another public school fad is making headway in 
the West. This is basket-making. It originated 
in Minneapolis, and is to be tried in Chicago. Its 
basis is the idea that the childhood of an individual 
is similar in its impulses to the childhood of the race. 
The board of education grew enthusiastic over the 
beautiful glove boxes and flower-pot holders which 
were made by the school children, and appropriated 
$3,000 to buy materials and pay for instruction in 
rattan basket-making in the first four grades of the 
schools. There is a practical side to the matter, 
iiccording to the Minneapolis leader of the fad. 
“One little girl,’ she says, “sold several of her 
baskets at fifty cents apiece, and took orders for a 
number more. She brought $9 home to her mother, 
a hard-working washerwoman, and perhaps you can 
imagine the little thing’s joy and pride.” 


* 








VOLUMES OF PROCEEDINGS OF N. EF. A, 


BY SECRETARY IRWIN SHEPARD. 


In view of the constant demand for full sets of vol- 
umes of proceedings, it is a matter of regret that many 
volumes are out of print and cannot be supplied, as fol- 
lows: All volumes from 1857 to 1872, inclusive, excepting 
1865, of which there are but fifteen copies, and 1866, of 
which there are but seventeen copies in stock. The 
supply of volumes for 1883 and 1885 is also exhausted, 
and for 1882 there are but eighteen volumes remaining. 

The receipts from sales. of volumes and reports since 
1895, as well as the receipts for active membership dues 
not paid at the time of the annual meeting, have been 
$19,262.33. 

Revenue from these sources was practically unknown 
before the organization of the active membership, which 
furnishes annually a large paying constituency of those 
who do not attend the annual meeting, and who under 
the former arrangements paid no dues. 


The annual volume of proceedings embodies the results 
of the work of the association from year to year, and is 


therefore its most important concern. It has been the 
aim of the successive publication committees to confine 
it to a single volume of 1,000 pages. This limit has, in 
recent years, been exceeded, in order to include the re- 
ports of spcial committees, and to provide for the eight 
new departments which have been added since 1892. 
Every effort has been made in editing the volume to 
exclude useless material, to secure the abridgment of 


papers and discussions of excessive length,- and to limit ” 


the matter as far as consistent with a fair representation 
of the valuable papers and discussions presented in the 
general sessions and the eighteen departments now 
organized. The largest volume yet issued is the Los An- 
geles volume, of 1,258 pages, which contains, in addition 
to the usual matter, three special committee reports 
covering 277 pages. Excluding these special reports, the 
Los Angeles volume numbers 981 pages, while the St. 
Paul volume in 1890, with eight departments less to pro- 
vide for, contains 929 pages. The Charleston volume of 
1900 numbers 809 pages, which is the smallest volume 
since the Nashville meeting in 1°89. 

The most effective measure is. restricting the size of 
the volume has been the editing of the programs in ad- 
vance of the annual convention, and securing desirable 
limitations as to number and length of the individual 
papers. There is still room for smprovement in this di- 
rection. The departments which have been added from 
time to time overlap each other, becawse some of them 
represent horizontal and others vertical sections of edu- 
cational work. 

It is the theory that the president of the association 
shall have general oversight of the department pro- 
vrams, but there is no definite legislation which gives the 
president authority in this matter. 

The cost of printing the volume has been steadily de- 
creased, notwithstanding the occasional increase in size 
and the use to a larger extent of smaller type, with the 
consequent increased cost of composition. The recent 
increase in the number of volumes printed has helped to 
decrease the average cost per volume. 


Number of Number of Cost per 
Year. copies. pages. Total cost. copy. 
1293 2 725 1,007 $4,616 75 $1.69 
1894 3 000 1,074 3,920.00 1.31 
1895 5,300 1,102 4,947 44 .93 
1896 5.500 1,088 4.129 74 75 
1897 5.200 1,132 4,079.63 +78 
1898 5,500 1,139 4,268 41 78 
1899 7 500 1,258 5,514.98 76 
100 4,000 809 3,036.18 74 
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A Merry Christmas to all! 

Harvard-Radcliffe’s entire registration is 6,158. 

Utica, N. Y., and Danbury, Conn., have both de- 
feated by popular vote the proposition for free text- 
books. The unexpected sometimes happens. 

Professor Arlo Bates of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology deplores the prominence of col- 
lege athletics, which prominence, he says, impairs 
the intellectual standard of the college. 

Two-thirds of the Boston school board are out- 
and-out reformers, and the three members of the 
old board elected were not objectionable as leaders 
or schemers. Their personal popularity, together 
with the absence of specific criticism, saved them. 


Boston has broken all records at home and abroad 
by dedicating three large, beautiful, costly high 
school buildings in East Boston, in South Boston, 
and in Dorchester on three successive weeks. They 
are noble structures, unsurpassed in beauty, in ap- 
pointments, and in equipment. 

The Teachers’ Federation of Chicago issues a bul- 
letin weekly, an eight-page paper, in which the mem- 
bers of the federation will be regularly and anthen- 
tically informed of the doings of their organization. 
Miss Goggin and Miss Haley use this as their 
medium of official utterance for the teachers. 

The resignation of Moses Merrill, principal of the 
Boston Latin school, will make a vacancy in the pro- 
fessional force and character of the city such as has 
rarely occurred in the retirement of any other man 
or woman. He has been associated with the school 
an exceptionally long time, and his strong per- 
sonality, noble public influence, and pronounced 
Christian character have made him beloved and re- 
=pected by all. 

Superintendent J. A. Foshay of Los Angeles, who 


} 


had charge of the grandest reception ever given the 
National Educational Association, is master of the 
Masonic grand lodge of California, which is as high 
the Pacific coast can confer upon a man. 
at the laying of the 
buildings: the 
Oakdale high school 
Berkeley, past- 


an honor as 
He has offi 
. 


corner-stone of the following public 


vated the past year 


new courthouse at Madera; 


building, high school building at 


office building at Stockton, high school building at 
Anaheim, Masonic Temple at ‘Bakersfield, Masonic 
temple at Oxnard, Masonic temple at Hanford, 
Masonic temple at Sebastopol. 


Superintendent C. N. Kendall of Indianapolis has 
instructed eighth grade and high school teachers to 
insist upon pupils reading President Roosevelt’s 
message. He considers a close perusal of the docu- 
ment a good opportunity for the study of current 
history, civics, and English. Among other things 
which he deems worthy of the pupils’ attention are 
the references to President McKinley in the intro- 
duction, the restriction of immigration, the nation’s 
new possessions, the isthmian canal, the relations 
with China, and the Pan-American congress. 








WITH SCHOOLMASTERS. 


SCHOOLMA’AMS 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club aston- 
ished itself on Saturday last by its own success with 
the schoolma’ams. Here are 300 picked men from 
Massachusetts, men from every college, normal 
school, prominent academy, and city of the state, 
practically, and they have searched the country 
through for the best speakers,—mayors, governors, 
congressmen, officers of the army and navy, experts 
and specialists for brilliancy and for sensationalism, 
but it remained for President George H. Martin to 
think of the women teachers. 

“Progressive Education” was the theme assigned 
Laura Fisher, the kindergarten leader, Sarah Louwise 
Arnold, the eminent leader in elementary school 
thought, Laura A. Knott, principal of the most his- 
toric secondary school for girls in the state, and 
Mary E. Woolley, president of Mt. Holyoke college, 
the worthy follower of Mary Lyon. 

President Martin, with his accustomed felicity of 
speech, compared the occasion to a campfire of the 
Indian chieftains, who, recognizing that their days 
of power and glory are departing, listen to the mes- 
sage of the triumphant palefaces. 

Miss Arnold happily met the president’s tribute 
by referring to their absence hitherto through the 
story of a little girl who from her humble attic win- 
dow looked into a nearby parlor all aglow with social 
gayety and exclaimed, “How much fun there is in 
the world and nobody to it.” Such had hitherto 
been woman’s view of the brilliant dinners of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club. 

Miss Fisher claimed for the kindergarten credit for 
much of the inspiration for the modern educational 
enthusiasm for constructive activity with hand and 
thought; for the college appreciation of the import- 
ance of “play” and team work; for special love for 
and study of the child; and for woman’s recognition 
in educational leadership. 

Miss Arnold said that the elementary school is 
recognized as the indispensable feature of school 
life. The kindergarten, secondary school, and col- 
lege are important, but only the elementary school 
is uniformly regarded as indispensable. The suc- 
cess of the elementary school is dependent upon the 
teacher’s appreciation of the hitherto and of the 
hereafter of each child. What of the home from 
which the child comes? What of the life into which 
he will graduate? Qualitative, not quantitative, 
work must be the standard. 

Laura A. Knott said the “Finishing School” held 
its place tenaciously until the “Fitting School” dis- 
placed it, and this in turn must give way to the 
school that reveals to the boy or girl his own pos- 
sibilities. The electives in the secondary school 
give it the opportunity it has always rteeded. 

Mary E. Woolley emphasized the idea that the col- 
leges are not for the purpose of helping one to earn 
a living, but rather how to live on what he earns. 
The idea is not a living, but better living, the aim is 
not to live, but to live better.. The college must 
stand for a higher scholarship, for a more complete 
equipment, for a broader and higher culture. 

Miss Fisher personifies earnestness, Miss Arnold 
brightness, Miss Knott dignity, Miss Woolley grace. 
Miss Fisher made a plea for chilfren, and Miss 
Arnold for the child. Miss Knott would quicken 
each student’s pace along the line of least resistance. 
Miss Woolley would improve the fineness and. firm- 
ness of the intellectual fibre without special regard 


to the path the child is to walk. Miss Fisher and 
Miss Knott abound in facts and theories, Miss 
Arnold and Miss Woolley in incident and illustration. 
Miss Fisher makes you sorry that you are not a 
child today; Miss Arnold makes you sorry for many 
who are children to-day. Miss Knott makes you 
glad the schools are so much better than they were, 
and Miss Woolley makes you glad they are to be so 
much better than they are. 





ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


When we urge New England superintendents to 
go to Chicago to attend the February meeting and 
to Minneapolis to attend the great July meeting, 
there are some New Englanders who do not ?elish 
being prodded. But some other occupations have 
the same need of stirring up New Englanders. The 
following is from.the August issue of a national pub- 
lication of an industrial line of life:— 

NEW ENGLANDERS, PAY ATTENTION. 
To All New England — 

On September 16, next, the ——- National Asso- 
ciation will convene at Detroit, in one of the most 
important, if not the most important, convention it 
has ever held. 

I beg to ask you, sir, to seriously consider whether 
or not it is your duty to attend this convention; 
whether or not you are willing to assist in placing 
your chosen vocation upon a solid foundation, as is 
demanded of a business of such magnitude; whether 
or not you are ready to be taught and willing to 
learn by and from the experience of those who have 
given years of study to the problems of the 
business; whether or not you believe in the policy of 
strength in numbers, and finally, whether or not you 
helieve the association is of any service or benefit 
to you. 

If vou believe in any one of the above propositions, 
it is your duty to attend the convention, participate 
in its deliberations, and by your advice and counsel 
aid and strengthen its officers in the performance of 
their duties. 

Can you afford to be absent? Wake up; spend a 
few dollars and have them returned to you a thou- 
sand fold in knowledge and experience. Come out 
of your shell. Go to Detroit; meet your fellow : 
hear what is said; see what is to be seen, and you will 
return to your work refreshed and invigorated, 
strong to do and succeed. 

Yours fraternally, 
W. M. Clark, Pres. N. E. —. C. 

New Englanders are not sinners above all others, 
but there are more well paid teachers in Massachu- 
setts who never attend a National convention, unless 
there is an attractive excursion feature, than in any 
other state in the Union. 

It is not that the N. EK. A. needs New England, 
but New England needs the N. E. A. The appeal 
printed above was the leading article in the 
National publication of that business. The N. E. 
A. does not complain, but it is a misfortune for 
leaders at home not to know by personal contact 
the other leaders of the nation. There are more 
things worth while educationally in New England 
than in any equal area in the country, but there are 
a multitude of things worth while elsewhere that it 
is well for our home leaders to know. 

















RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


VALIDITY OF REGULATION RESTRICTING EN- 
TRANCE OF YOUNG CHILDREN AFTER 
TERM BEGINS. 

The supreme judicial court of Massachusetts says, 
in the case of Vaneta L. Alvord against the in- 
habitants of the town of Chester, that the sole 
reason for the exclusion of the former from school 
was a regulation adopted by the school committee to 
the effect that children under the age of seven years 
could not enter the school except at the beginning 
of the fall term, or within three or four weeks there- 
after, unless qualified to enter classes existing in the 
school at the time of entry. This, it holds, 61 
Northeastern Reporter, 263, was a reasonable rule. 
Children under seven years of age, although allowed 
to attend the public schools, are not required to at- 
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tend, by the Massachusetts statute (St. 1898, c. 496, 
sec. 12). Grading is a permitted, if not an essen- 
tial, feature of the public school system. The intro- 
duction to a school of a very young scholar late in 
the school year, if the scholar is not qualified to en- 


ter the existing classes, would tend strongly to im-. 


pair the efficiency of the school, and so to prevent 
the other scholars from obtaining from it such ad- 
vancement in learning and in training as would en- 
able them to proceed with their education in due 
course. The right given to every child (by St. 1898, 
c. 496, see. 7) to attend the public schools is not 
unqualified, but is “subject to such reasonable regu- 
lations as to the numbers and qualifications of pupils 
to be admitted to the respective schools, and as to 
other school matters, as the school committee shall 
from time to time prescribe.” Nor was it essential 
to the validity of the regulation that it should be 
recorded in the permanent record book of the school 
committee, required by Pub. St., c. 44, see. 27. 
That section directs the committee to appoint a sec- 
retary, and directs the secretary to keep a permanent 
record book, in which all the votes, orders, and pro- 
ceedings of the committee shall be recorded. But 
this does not make invalid all rules and orders of the 
committee not so recorded. Wherefore, the court 
overrules the exceptions taken in this case to a judg- 
ment in favor of the defendant. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The situation created by the supreme court de- 
cisions which, in the absence of legislation, would 
make trade between the United States and the 
Philippines wholly free, and would leave the island 
treasury without funds, necessitates prompt action 
by congress; and a temporary measure has been 
agreed upon, which probably will become law within 
a few days. Under this measure, which originates 
in the house, the tariff framed by the Philippine com- 
mission on goods imported into the islands is con- 
firmed; the Dingley duties are imposed on all Philip- 
pine products coming into the United States, the re- 
ceipts from these duties, however, as well as those 
on imports into the Philippines, going to the island 
treasury; the same tonnage taxes are imposed on 
vessels coming to American ports from the Philip- 
pines as upon foreign vessels; and trade between the 
United States and the Philippines is expressly ex- 
empted from the provisions which restrict coastwise 
trade to American vessels. 

. * ~ 

The findings of the naval court of inquiry in the 
case of Rear Admiral Schley are almost as mixed 
and confusing as the opinions of the justices of the 
supreme court in the insular cases. Without enter- 
ing into technical details, it may be said that the 
court agrees in condemning Admiral Schley upon 
most of the questions included in the precept, find- 
ing against him for dilatoriness, vacillation, and 
lack of enterprise prior to June 1, for inaccurate 
coal reports, for injustice to Lieutenant-Commander 
Hodgson in publishing only a part of his correspond- 
ence, and for making the famous “loop” movement. 
It acquits him of cowardice, pronouncing his con- 
duct during the battle self-possessed. Admiral 
Dewey differs from his colleagues in declaring the 
blockade of Cienfuegos and Santiago to have been 
effective, and Admiral Schley’s movements from Key 
West to Cienfuegos and from Cienfuegos to off San- 
tiago to have been made with all possible despatch; 
and he adds his opinion that Admiral Schley was 
the senior officer in command in the battle off San- 
tiago, and entitled to the credit for the victory. 
Like most” mixed findings, these conclusions thor- 
oughly satisfy no one, but they will end the matter 
probably so far as the navy department is concerned. 

* ** x 

It seems to be generally conceded that the pend- 
ing reciprocity treaties are practically dead, although 
there has been an extension of the time during 
which, by the terms of some of them, ratification 
must be had. There is so little chance of favorable 
action upon them that it is doubtful whether they 
ire even taken out of their pigeon holes. The 
treaties were doamed from the moment when the 
National Reciprocity Conyention, which was ¢x- 





pected to further their adoption, turned a cold 
shoulder to them. President Roosevelt’s brief and 
perfunctory reference to them in his message showed 
that he had no intention of pressing them, and no 
real hope of favorable action upon them. Nor is 
there any probability of action looking toward re- 
ciprocity at this session of congress in any other 
form. The disposition to leave well enough alone; 
a marked disinclination to reopen the tariff question; 
and the sharp opposition of menaced interests com- 
bine to make reciprocity at the present juncture an 
academic rather than a practical question. 
* a * 

The splendid generosity of Americans toward edu- 
cational institutions is attested by the fact that a 
single day brought the news of Mrs. Stanford’s 
formal transfer of thirty million dollars of property 
to the Leland Stanford Junior University in Cali- 
fornia, which was founded by her husband in 
memory of their only son; and of Andrew Carnegie’s 

‘magnificent gift of ten million dollars for the estab- 
lishment of a National University at Washington. 
It is true that Mrs. Stanford’s transfer is only in 
part a new gift; the grants being largely confirma- 
tory of earlier grants whose legal validity was in 
doubt; but the endowment is said to be three times 
as large as was ever before made by a single in- 
dividual for educational purposes, and it puts on a 
secure foundation an institution which, during the 
ten years of its work, has given absolutely free in- 
struction to four thousand students. 

* * * 

Mr. Carnegie’s gift is intended to realize the long- 
cherished dream of a national university at Wash- 
ington, under the national auspices, yet entirely in- 
dependent of government support or control, with a 
view to putting at the disposal of post-graduate stu- 
dents all the rich facilities which the national capital 
offers for advanced study and independent research. 
If the institution is established on the lines drawn 
in a bill simultaneously introduced in the senate, it 
will be known as the University of the United States; 
will have buildings on the site of the old Naval Ob- 
servatory, which is the place originally selected by 
(George Washington for that purpose; and will be 
controlled by a board of regents, including the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the chief justice, the sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, a long list of 
prominent educators, and six citizens appointed by 
the President of the United States and confirmed by 
the senate. 

* * * 

The question of tariff concessions on Cuban 
products promises to be one of the most warmly con- 
tested in the present congress. The President, Sec- 
retary Root, and Governor Wood are agreed that un- 
less the United States aids the Cuban sugar planters 
by reduced duties, ruin must speedily overtake the 
chief industry of the island. As a sort of emer- 
gency measure, it is proposed that this year’s crop 
of Cuban sugar be admitted to our markets, either 
free or at half the existing duties. This, it is 
argued, would save the Cubans.from immediate 
disaster, without injuring any American interests; 
and would allow time for more deliberate action. 
There seems no doubt that the situation is extremely 
serious; and that if nothing is done until a Cuban 

overnment has been elected and installed, and has 
greed to compensating concessions, the relief will 
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he too late. 
** x ** 

After ten days or more of vehement debate, the 
(German tariff bill has gone to committee. The dis- 
cussion developed great bitterness, the Socialists, 
who led the opposition, describing as “hunger 
duties” the proposed exactions on food products, and 
their chief spokesman, Herr Bebel, expressing a fer- 
vent wish to send the bill and its sponsors to hades; 
while the Prussian minister of finance retorted with 
an angry threat that if the Socialists stirred up re- 
bellion they should reap a harvest of broken heads. 
After such amenities, it is just as well that the gen- 
eral debate should be delayed. In committee, the 
Socialisis purpose to make a fight on every one of 
the 946 items, and unless extraordinary steps are 
taken to restrain them, they may easily consume 


many months in obstruction, 


NEW YORK CITY. a 


Miles M. O’Brien, president of the board of education, 
laid the corner-stone of the first high school of commerce 
in the city, and, indeed, in the United States, on Decem- 
ber 14. During the ceremonies there fell a cold drizzle, 
threatening pneumonia and kindred ills to the partici- 
pants. 

From the chamber of commerce, which has ably sec- 
onded all Mr. O’Brien’s efforts to establish the school, 
there were present as a committee J. Edward Simmons, 
Cornelius C. Cuyler, Francis R. Appleton, James H. 
Hyde, and Samuel P. Avery. The board df education was 
represented by Commissioners John G. O’Keefe, Abraham 
Stern, Waldo H. Richardson, Edward W. Whitaker, and 
Richard H. Adams. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rev. 
Edgar Tilton, Jr., of the Second Collegiate Reformed 
church. Mr. O’Brien then introduced Secretary William 
J. Ellis of the Manhattan-Bronx school board, who read 
a letter of regret from Abram S, Hewitt, which follows 
in part:— 

“The necessity for a school of commerce has been so 
apparent that the chamber of commerce of this state, in 
connection with the trustees of Columbia University, 
have formulated a plan for the creation and management 
of such an institution, which, it is my hope, will be de- 
veloped in the building of which the corner-stone is this 
day laid. ‘ 

“Such schools exist in other countries, more particu- 
larly in Germany. The rapid extension of German influ- 
ence in foreign countries is largely due to the thorough 
commercial and scientific training which has been given 
in these special schools.. Although we have ceased to 
import into this country nearly all the staple articles of 


* commerce, because we can produce them cheaper than 


our foreign competitors can do, yet we still continue to 
import the trained financiers, the skillful accountants, 
and the thorough merchants who are produced in other 
countries. This element has been of enormous advan- 
tage to this country, and the foreign merchants of New 
York are among its most’valued and useful citizens. 

“Nevertheless, the time: has arrived when American 
youth ought to be trained to perform the difficult duties 
which heretofore men of foreign education have per- 
formed in our midst. The president of the United States, 
in his recent admirable message to congress, recommends 
the establishment of a department of commerce and in- 
dustry, to be presided over by a cabinet officer. 

“T sincerely hope that the plans formulated by the 
chamber of commerce and Columbia University will be 
adhered to as far as the new relations with the depart- 
ment of education will permit. The same policy which 
has brought the foundation of the great public library, 
with its affiliated circulating libraries, made possible by 
the munificence of Mr. Carnegie, which has created the 
Museum of Natural History and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art as a part of the property of the city, but 
administered by trustees, not officially connected with 
the city government, ought to prevail with reference to 
the high school of commerce and the School of Mechanic 
Arts. The city should provide the sites and buildings, 
but the endowments of their maintenance should come 
from private contributions.” 

President O’Brien, at the conclusion of the reading otf 
the letter of Mr. Hewitt, introduced Mr. Carnegie in a 
brief, but fitting, manner, The latter said in part:— 

“Confucius was surely among the first and wisest of 
true democrats, for it was he who announced, 500 years 
before Christ, that, ‘there being education, there can be 
no distinction of classes. Education levels all, nay, I 
should say, elevates all, and we see in this new high 
school of commerce another proof of the equality of the 
citizen, for here the son of the laborer enters upon ex- 
actly the same terms as the son of the millionaire. 
Poverty is no bar. As for rank, we have none. Admis- 
sion turns upon one thing: Can he stand the examina- 
tion: is he sufficiently educated? If so, he has equality 
with his fellows. Such is democracy, such the American 
ideal. 

“Plutarch tells us that the great state founded by 
Numa upon justice crumbled away because it was not 
founded upon education. May we not conclude that our 
republic is not to crumble, because the education of the 
citizen is its first care, as events like this of to-day 
abundantly prove? Even Justice must rest upon the 
underlying rock of education—that is the only sure 
foundation on which we can build the state. 

“This school, as has been stated, is the pioneer high 
school of commerce in New York, or in the country, and 


it owes its creation to the fact that the United States 
has become the leading commercial nation in the export 
of its products,—even Britain being now second. We 
are ultimately to be the great manufacturer and exporter 
or articles in the world, as we have long been of food 
products, and as such schools of commerce have become 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


INSECT LIFE. Introduction to Nature Study. By 
John Henry Comstock, Cornell University. Full-page 
colored plates by Anna Botsford Comstock. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 349 pp. Price, $1.75. 
No feature of nature study is so adequately treated as 

animal life. no phase of animal life is so fully revealed 
in text-books as the insects, and, all in all, no book does 
this with such a master hand, scientifically, pedagogic- 
ally, and artistically as does “Insect Life,” by Professor 
and Mrs. Comstock. 

It is as reliable science as any manual of mere infor- 
mation, is as beautiful as any distinctly artistic work, is 
as readable as any creditable work of fiction, and, with 
it all, is as simple as a primer of science. 

Never before has the public school teacher, the every- 
day busy man or woman had brought within their range 
a book that possessed so many superlative qualities, , 
artistic and scientific. 

If a child fears insects after this, it will be because 
this book is not brought within his reach; if a teacher 
complains of ignorance of insect life, it will be her own 
fault, or that of the school board that neglects to provide 
this book for the teacher’s desk. 

Insects are the most available of all-nature for school, 
home, or field study. The variety is greater, the supply 
sufficient, the size satisfactory, and the ease with which 
they may be confined and studied all that can be desired. 
It is also worthy of note that their transformations are 
the most complete and distinguishable. Even more im- 
portant is the fact that there can be a course of study 
outlined that can be completed in a specified time. It 
is an introduction to a science that must last as long as 
the child lives. It is one of the few studies that requires 
little outlay for the individual or for the school. 

This book is both a student’s book and a teacher’s, is 
for individual or for class work. Talk of “correlation’’! 
Here it is as nearly perfect as has yet appeared, not a 
correlation of subjects, but of purposes. There is not a 
paragraph in which the aim is not equally clear to inform 
about and inspire with a love for the animal studied, nor 
one in which the wonders of creation and the simplicity 
of life are not remarkably blended, nor one in which ob- 
servation, thinking, and admiring emotion are not 
quickened. 

Not the least interesting feature of the book is ‘the 
abundance of verse for ennobling effect. Not to know 
this book is to attempt to know insect life at a disad- 
vantage. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE TEACHING OF ADDITION 
AND SUBTRACTION. By Albert Duncan Yocum, 
Superintendent of Chester, Pennsylvania. Published 
by the Author. Paper. 92 pp. 

This is.the best presentation yet made of the science 
and art, methods and devices, principles and philosophy, 
of teaching addition and subtraction. It is one of the 
few books of the year that is indispensable to every stu- 
dent of education from the standpoint of the schoolroom. 
In Berlin in 1869 the first extensive known effort to find 
what of number children know when they enter school] 
discovered that of 10,000 children tested, 73.69 per cent, 
knew the number 4. Mr. Yocum employed seven expert 
teachers to make an investigation on the first day of 
school of all children with whom it was their first day 
in school. 

Seventy-six per cent. could count without objects, and 
ninety-two with objects. 

Thirty-eight per cent. could add small numbers with- 
out objects, and seventy per cent. with objects. 

Righty-two per cent. knew how many hands; fifty- 
eight per cent. how many fingers; seventy-eight per cent. 
how many legs a horse has. 

Forty per cent. recognized two groups of numbers. 

Fifty-eight per cent. knew small numbers concretely. 

Eighty per cent. understood the term “more” in re- 
gard to number. : 

Fifty-four per cent. knew how many halves in a whole. 

oe per cent. knew that these parts should be 
equal. 

The average age was five and a half years. With the 
same care and thoroughness Mr. Yocum has studied 
every phase of number knowledge and teaching so far 
as addition and subtraction are concerned. 


SELECTIONS FROM FIVE ENGLISH POETS. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Mary E. Litchfield 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 104 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

The five English poets selected to represent the period 
from the last of the seventeenth century to the first of 
the nineteenth are: Dryden, known as “glorious John,’ 
and “first of the moderns,” renowned for his satires and 
lyries; the reserved Gray, whose contributions to litera- 
ture were few but polished; the extravagant Goldsmich 


whose “Traveler” and “Deserted Village’ won for him 
the foremost place among the poets of his time; Burns, 
the hearty champion of the humble and the lover of na- 
ture: and Coleridge, who did much to broaven English’ 
thought by the versatility and music of his verse. 

The introduction defines the scope of poetry, its rela- 
tions to music and its three classes, lyric, epic, and dra- 
matic. 

In the book proper are the masterpieces of the above- 
named poets, with a brief biographical sketch of each. A 
bibliography is afforded for more thorough study. Ample 
footnotes also for ready use adapt this book admirably 
for the pupil in the school or for the more cursory 


reader. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By Alan San- 
ders. New York: American Book Company. Price, 
75 cents. 

This is a geometry for beginners in that science, and 
is made at once simple and practical. After a very few 
lessors, the pupil is obliged to rely on himself to supply 
somc of the more obvious steps in the demonstrations, 
anil so is given a stepping stone to purely original work. 
Each proposition is made the basis of original work, in 
which its principles appear in varied forms of applica- 
tiov. In every theorem the construction precedes the 
demonstration. At the end of the book are text exer- 
cisee from examination papers. A glance at the book 
makes its strong and usable features to appear, and com- 
mcuds ic to the brief or introductory course in prepara- 
tory schools. 


THB “LITTLE MEN” PLAY. A Two-Act, Forty-five- 
minute Play. Adapted from Louisa M. Alcott’s Fa- 
mous Story, “Little Men.” By Elizabeth Lincoln 
Gould and Reginald B. Birch. Price, 50 cents. 

THE “LITTLE WOMEN” PLAY. A Two-Act, Forty- 
five-minute Play. Adapted from Louisa M. Alcott’s 
Famous Story, “Little Women.” By Elizabeth Lin- 
coln Gould. Illustrated by Reginald B. Birch. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

Either of these two charming little books will delight 
any teacher who is looking for a play to delight her 
school. Never was there a play adapted for schools with 
more that is fascinating in the sources of the play and in 
its working out. The plays themselves are beautifully 
written, and then the numerous illustrations show just 
how the little people are to get themselves up for best 
effect. In “Little Men” there are ten actors, in “Little 
Women” eight. These plays were first presented in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, and now they are gotten up in 
attractive permanent form, and the publishers courte- 


‘ously permit schools and other amateur performers to 


present the plays. There is no question but these are 
the first great master plays available for school use. 
By Adelaide Fuller seil. 


THE KING’S' RUBIES. 
Illustrated. 


Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 

243 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a cheery, healthy story for boys and girls. It 
is a story of boy life, with a reasonable amount of mys- 
tery and considerable excitement. There is no question 
but that boys and girls will read this book with relish. 
A Story of Washington School Life. By 

Armour Strong. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 

Illustrated. 216 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This book for girls is not only genuinely interesting 
for girls, but is valuable for its true to life use of the 
noble and beautiful city of Washington for the setting. 
The wonder now is that more good books for young peo- 
ple have not been instructive regarding important Ameri- 
can cities. Washington is the most interesting of all 
cities, and the author has made excellent use of the op- 
portunities the city affords for the life of a schoolgirl. 
It is far above ordinary Sunday school books, and is even 


DEAR DAYS. 


up to the standard of good school libraries. 

FIRST LATIN BOOK. By E. Cutter Shedd. New 
York: William Beverley Harison. Cloth. 297 pp. 
Price, $1.00 


Professor Shedd believes that he has a message, an 
important one to teachers of Latin. He is satisfied that 
the old ways of teaching require too much time and 


effort, while the other new methods do not gain suffi- 
ciently definite results, do not give the student staying 
linguistic qualities. He is satisfied that he has struck 


out new lines of work in the first year of Latin which 
will give him power and save much time and effort in 
the future. 

Professor Shedd’s primary object is to ground the pupil 
thoroughly in the vocabulary of Caesar. For this pur- 
pose he has prepared reading lessons, consisting mainly 
of interesting connected extracts from the “Gallic War’ 





and the “Civil Wars,” in which the words used most com- 
monly in those works are so frequently repeated—from 
thirty to fifty times each—that the pupil becomes per- 
fectly familiar with them. This system of instruction, 
through repetition and association, renders unnecessary 
distracting references to the vocabulary, and thus gets 
the mind of the student free to grapple with word end- 
ings and problems of grammatical construction. 
Great care has been taken to introduce in the lessons 
sentences embodying new forms and grammatical mate- 
rials in a systematic and logical order. The writer has 
supplemented simple and _ sensible construction in 
Latin grammar with a brief compendium of the rules of 
syntax arranged systematically for ready reference to 
the standard grammars. 

THE DIX-SEPTIEME SIBCLE EN FRANCE: LEC- 
TURES HISTORIQUES. Edited by Delphine Duval 
and H. Isabelle Williams. 


VOYAGES EN ZIGZAG. By Rudolphe Topffer. Edited 
by Ascott R. Hope. 
UNE VILLE FLOTTANTE. Par Jules Verne. Edited 


by C. L. Fontaine. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The three above-named French books from the house 
of Henry Holt & Co. of New York we find quite different 
from the usual output of French literature for schools, 
and they appeal to us at once by the union of their 
unique and literary character. 

“Le Dix-septieme Siecle” is a series of pen portraits 
giving an excellent idea of the famous epoch of French 
history of two centuries ago. It is edited by two of the 
faculty of Smith College. A few of the titles will give 
the character of the book: “‘L’Edit de Nantes”; “Louis 
XIV. gouverne par lui-meme,” from Duruy’s “Histoire de 
France”; “La Cour et Versailles,’ from Ramband’s 
“Histoire de la Civilisation Francaise’; ‘Tableau des 
Dragonnades”’; “La Vie de Mme. de Maintenon,” from 
Saint Amand’s “La Cour de Louis XIV.” 

“Voyages en Zigzag’’ are a series of pen pictures by 
a master of his art of the mountains and valleys of Swit- 
zerland. They destribe a schoolboy holiday excursion, 
and so are seen with the eyes and imagination of young 
readers, and appeal at once to young minds, while the 
beauty of their style recommends them to study. 

“Une Ville Flottante” is arranged for early ages and 
grades of French students, and may be begun in the first 
or second year of French. The fantastic tale has been 


cut and adapted by Professor Fontaine, director of. lan- * 


guage instruction in the high schools of Washington 

City. 

CORNELL STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 
Edited by Charles Edwin Benneit, John R. S. Stewett, 
and George Prentice Bristol. No. XV.: The Case- 
Construction After the Comparative in Latin. By R. 
P. R. Neville. Boards. 86 pp. Price, 60 cents. No. 
XVI. The Epigraphical Evidence for the Reigns of 
Vespasian and Titus. Boards. 140 pp. Price, 80 
¢ents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

The Journal of Education has more than once called 
attention to the amount and quality of book-making 
going on at Cornell. Never in American history has any 
other institution been doing as-much with possibly one 
exception. She is producing several books of surpass- 
ing excellence, even revolutionizing the standards in 
some directions. Nor is her work chiefly of commercial 
and popular value, for she has issued through the Mac- 
millans a series of “Studies in Classical Philology,” 
which are rare presentations of important matters from 
a purely scholastic motive. The first two of the series 
are out of print, but here are some of those still avail- 
able: The Cult of Asklepios, by Alice Walton, 80 cents; 
The Development of the Athenian Constitution, by 
George Willis Botsford, $1.50; Index Antiphonteous; com- 
posuit Frank Lovis van Cleef, $1.00; Studies in Latin 
Moods and Tenses, by Herbert Charles Elmer, $1.40; 
The Athenian Secretaries, by illiam Scott Ferguson, 
50 cents; The Five Post-Kleisthenean Tribes, by Fred 
Orlando Bates, 50 cents; Critique of Some Recent Sub- 
junctive Theories, by Charles Edwin Bennett, 50 cents; 
The Athenian Archons of the Third and Second Cen- 
turies Before Christ, by William Scott Ferguson, 75 
cents; Index in Xenophontis Memorabilia, Confecerunt 
Catherina Maria Gloth, Maria Francisca Kellogg, $1.00; 
A Study of the Greek Paean, with Appendixes containing 
the Hymns found at Delphi and the other extant Frag- 
ments of Paeans, by Arthur Fairbanks, $1.00; The Sub- 
junctive Substantive Clauses in Plautus, not including 
Indirect Questions, by Charles L. Durham, 80 cents; A 
Study in Case Rivalry, being an Investigation Regarding 
the Use of the Genitive and Accusative in Latin with 
Verbs of Remembering and Forgetting, by Clinton L. 
Babcock, 60 cents. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Howland.——" Schiller’s Die 


Edited by George C. I : 
Carruth ——‘‘A Spanish 


‘* Zaragiieta ”’ 











Brant.von Messina.” Edited by W. H. 
Anthology.”’ By L A. Loiseanx. Boston: Silver, Burdett. & Co 

‘*Srories from Le Mort* D’Arthur and the Mabinogion.” By Bea- 
trice Clay. Price, 50 cents. “ George Romney.” By Rowley ‘Cleve. 
Price, 50 cents —“G, F. Watts.” By C T Bateman. Price, 50 
cents. —‘* Topical Dise ussion of Geography.” By W.C. Doub. Price, 
25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘Printing and Writing Materials.’ By A, M. Smith, Philadel- 
phia: The Author. : 

* Pestalozzi.”’ By A. Pinloche. Price, $1 00——‘‘Government in 
State and Nation.” By J A. James and A. H. Sanford. Price, $1 00. 
— ‘From Horner to Theocritus.” By Edward Capps. The 
Civil War and the Constitution.’’—( Vols. I.and II.) By J. W. Bur- 
gess. Price.$100 New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 

‘“‘Ruskin’s Sesawe and Lilies.” Fdited by R K. Root. Price, 50 
cents, ‘*A German Reader and Theme-Book.’’ By Calvin ‘Thomas 
and W. A. Hervey. ’ : ‘s Re'reke Fuchs,.”’ Fa- 
ited by I. A. Ho'man. Price, 50 cents,——‘*Schiller’s Braut von 
M-+ssina.”’ Edited by A. H. Palmer and J. G. Eldredge, Price, €0 
cents. * Lifeand Works of F. Schiller.” By Calvin Thomas, Price, 
$350. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

‘Stories from English History.” By H. P. Warren. Price, 80 
cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co 

‘The King’s Rubies.”’ By A, F. Rell, Price, $1 00,——* Dear Days.”’ 
By Armour Strong. Price. $1(0. New Vork: H. T,. Coates & Co. 

‘* Linear Drawing and Lettering.” By J. C, L. Fish. ——* Blank 
Book for Lettering.” By J.C. L. Fiah. Palo Alto, Gal.: The Author. 

“Gluck Auf.” By Muller and Wenckebach Price, 85 cents, 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 
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The Macmillan Company 





Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England 


By the Authors of Coman and Krnpa.u’s “History of England.” 
Price, 90 Cents. 
Arranged for the First Year in High Schools or the Highest Grade in Grammar Schools. 


The authors have presented the growth of the English nation from primitive barbarism to advanced civilization and world-empire in 
such a way as to appeal to the interest and comprehension of young students. Industrial evolution is treated in broad outline ; military 
achievements are described with a view to bringing out causes and results without dwelling on needless details. The special emphasis is 
placed upon great and influential personalities. The eminent men of each epoch are given a full biographical treatment. 

The book is provided with excellent maps in color and outline, and the numerous illustrations have been selected with a view to 
real value as well as to pictorial interest. A list of books, for further study, is placed at the end of each chapter, together with some 


suggestive questions and special topics. 


OTHER BOOKS ON HISTORY 


Grammar Grades 
Channing’s Short History of the United States. 90 cents. 
Powell’s History of the United States. 65 cents. 


High Schools 


Adam’s Mediwval and Modern History. $1.10. 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England. $1.25. 


*- High Schools 


Channing’s Students’ History of the United States. $1.40. 
Botsford’s History of Greece. $1.10. 

6 6 6 Rome. $1.10. 

66 66 6 Orient and Greece, $1.20. 





Fisher’ and Schwatt’s 


Series of Algebras 


By Geoxce E. Fisner, Ph.D., and Isaac J. Scuwarr, PhD., 


12mo. 


Rudiments of Algebra. Price, 60 cents. 

This book, fitted for work in the seventh and eighth grades, furnishes 
a brief course in elementary algebra. ‘The authors have so interwoven 
the processes of algebra with the corresponding processes of arithmetic 
that the student recognizes a familiar subject, not made more complex, 
but simplified by its new dress. This correlation makes the whole book 


practical. 


Complete Secondary Algebra. Price, $1 35. 

The “Complete Secondary Algebra” contains, in addition to the 
subjects treated in th» “Secondary Algebra,” chapters on continued 
Fractions, Summation of Series, Exponential and Logarithmic Series, 
Determinants, and Theory of Equations, thus fitting the student for en- 
trance to technical schools. 


Assistant Professors in the University of Pennsylvania. 


r Half Leather. 
Secondary Algebra. Price, $1.08, 


The authors of this algebra furnish a satisfactory and adequate tran- 
sition from arithmetic to algebra. * * The attention of teachers is 
called to the logical and practical presentation of negative numbers, the 
processes used in the solution of equations, and the wise selection and 
distribution of problems. * * The “Secondary Algebra” contains 
chapters on Permutations and Combinations, Probability, and a full treat- 
ment of Limits and Infinite Series. It thus furnishes adequate material 
for college preparation. 


Quadratics and Beyond. Price, 90 cents. 

Beginning with Quadratics, this book contains all the advanced algebra 
required for admission to coileges and technical schools. Its mission is 
to supply this need in those schools already provided with an elementary 
algebra. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 


School Algebra, Price, $1.00. 
Elements of Algebra. Price, $1.10. 


Higher Algebra. Price, $1.50. 


Text-Book of Algebra, Part I, Price, $1.40. 





BOTANY 


An 


Elementary Text-Book 


By L. H. Barttey, Cornell University. 
Price, $1.10. 


There is no other text-book in botany for secondary schools similar to Baitzy’s Botany. It is unique in scope and purpose. The 
Preface of the book states that it is “for the pupil,” and the author makes constant appeal to the pupil’s own observations m confirmation 


of his statements. This, then — the emphasis upon the value of every-day observations of children — is the keynote of the book. 
If you are seeking for a new text-book in botany, consider the merits of Bailey’s Botany before deciding. 





Doub’s Topical Discussion of Geography 
Prepared for Use in Elementary Schools. 
By W. C. Dous, 


County Superintendent of Schools of Kern County, California. 


Price, 25 cents. 


New York ATLANTA 





Hujfford’s Shakespeare in Tale and Verse 


By Lois G. HuFrrorp. 
Price, $1.00. 
Arranged for young students, 


and adapted for use in Reading Circles. 


6 Fifth ua Bus E MA CMIL LAN COMPANY 100 Boylston St, 


GHICAGQ 


BAN FRANCISCO Boston 
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For Nervousness 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the 
entire nervous system, by supply- 
ing the exhausted and debilitated 
nerves with a natural food, pos- 
sessing the needed vitalizing, 
invigorating, and life-giving prop- 
erties. 


Gives Perfect Digestion 
and Restful Sleep. 


Sold by all Druggists. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 

_ this heading are solicited from schoo) auther- 
ities in every atate in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 


Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 


Association. 


Missouri State Teach- 
Kansas City. 


Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 


Christmas week: 
ers’ Association, 


Christmas week: Washington State 


Teachers’ Association, Everett. 


Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 


December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 


December 26-28: Maine Pedagogical 
ciety, Augusta. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 


December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 


So- 


“December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 


December 26-29: Southern 
Association, Columbia, 8. C. 


Educational 


Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

D:cember 26-28: New Jersey Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Trenton. 

26-28: South 

Association, Madison. 

December 26-27: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 26-27 : Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fayetteville. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul. 

December 26-28: Utah State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City. 

December 26-27: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Kentucky State Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 

December 26-28: 

Association, 

26-28: 


Academic 


December Dakota State 


Teachers’ 


Louisiana State Teach- 
Franklin. 

New York State Asso- 
Principals, Syracuse. 
December 26-28: New York State Council 
of Grammar School Principals, Syra- 


cuse. 


ers’ 
December 
ciation 


December 27: Texas 
Waco. 

December 27-28: New York 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 

December 27-20: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

December 27-31: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eugene 


State Teachers’ As- 


sociation, 


Science 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Principal Wallace C. Boyden 

is making some highly important im- 
provements in the Boston normal school. 
Many conditions have aided in the reduc- 
tion of the number of students and in the 
toning up of the quality. The one great 
hindrance is the lack of accommodations. 
There is no other high-class normal school 
in the Northern states has such in- 
adequate equipment, resulting, first, from 
the attempt on the part of certain persons 
to make it a state normal school, and, sec- 
ondly, from indecision as to what best be 
done when the city builds. Principal 
Boyden is not waiting for the new build- 
ing, however, but is forging ahead. His 
great achievement this year has been a 
school garden on a vacant city lot, with 
pupils from the Rice and the Franklin 
schools and the normal school as the 
gardeners.——The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers (drawing 
department) held a meeting Saturday, De- 
cember 14, in Jacob Sleeper hall, Boston 
University. The subject for Round ‘fable 
discussion was: “Is there too little em- 
phasis upon the mechanical and industrial 
side of drawing just at present? If work- 
ing drawing is not introduced until the 
sixth year, what should lead up to it in 
the lower grades ?”’ The Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club met at the Hotel 
Brunswick December 14. The after- 
dinner topic was: ‘Progressive Educa- 
tion.” The speakers were: Miss Laura 
Fisher, director of kindergartens, Boston; 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of 
schools, Boston; Miss Laura A. Knott, 
principal of Bradford Academy; Miss 
Mary G. Woolley, president of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College.——In pursuance of the order 
presented to the school bcard by Thomas 
J. Kenny, formal notice has been given 
that a petition will be presented at the 
coming.session of the legislature, asking 
that the school committee be authorize4 
to establish a teachers’ college for both 
sexes, in place of the normal school now 
maintained by the city of Boston, and 
that the committee be empowered to grant 
honorary testimonials, and to confer di- 
plomas and the degrees of bachelor of edu- 
cation and master of education. 

CAMBRIDGE. Rev. Edward Caldwell 
Moore of Providence, R. I., has been 
elected Parkman professor of theology of 
Harvard University. Dr. Moore is a 
widely known clergyman, and one of the 
most scholarly men in the Congregational 
ministry. He was graduated from Mari- 
etta College in 1887, and from the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York in 
1884. He also studied in Germany at the 
Universities of Berlin, Goettingen, and 
Giessen. 

HYANNIS. The annual convention of 
the Barnstable County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held here December 13. Super- 
intendent A. R. Lewis of Provincetown 
presided. Papers were read by the fol- 
lowing well-known educators: Miss L. A. 
Hicks, Bridgewater normal school; Pro- 
fesscr Paul H. Hanus, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Superintendent W. C. Hobbs, Whit- 
man; President George C. Chase, sates 
College; and Henry T. Bailey, agent state 
board of education. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


SOMERSWORTH. A teachers’ insti- 
tute, under the direction of the state de- 
partment of public instruction, and in 
connection with the Strafford County 
Teachers’ Association, was held in tne 
high school building December 6 and 7. 
There was a large attendance. Superin- 
tendent George H. Whitcher of Durham 


presided, and the meeting opened at 9.30 
o’clock with devotional exercises by Rev. 
G. B. Merritt. Superintendent Whitcher 
delivered an address on “A General Basis 
for Geography Teaching.” Principal 
James E. Klock of the Plymouth state 
normal school spoke on “History and 
Geography from a Pedagogical Stand- 


point.” 
CONNECTICUT. 


“NEW HAVEN. The fourth regular 
monthly meeting of the school teachers 
of the city was held at North Shoffield 
hall December 6. The speaker was Henly 
Turney Bailey, agent of the Massachusetts 
board of education, whose subject was 
“Art Instruction Among the People of 
the City.” The plan is to hold these 
meetings once a month throughout the 
year. -The next meeting will be held on 
January 13, at which time the “German 
School System” will be discussed by Dr. 
John P. Cushing of Hillhouse high school 
and Dr. Stuart H. Rowe of Lovell schoo) 
district. On February 7 Marcus White 
principal of the New Britain norma! 
school, will address the meeting. March 
25 Dr. John Dewey of the University of 
Chicago will be the speaker. 

PLANTSVILLE. Miss Sarah J. Wal- 
ters, critic teacher in the Willimantic nor- 
mal school, gave a very interesting talk 
on “Work in Primary Arithmetic” at the 
Plantsville school lately. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


SYRACUSE. The sixth annual meeting 
of the New York State Science Teachers 
Association will be held at the university 
December 27-28. ‘The topics for discuss'o1 
are those which are of interest to all sc'- 
ence teachers, and some of the most noted 
educators of the country are upon the pro- 
gram. The officers are: President, Frank- 
lin W. Barrows, Central high school, buf- 
falo; vice-president, Frank M. McMurry, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York; secretary and treasurer, A. R. 
Warner, high school, Auburn. The As- 
sociated Academic Principals of the Staie 
of New York will convene in city hall on 
Thursday evening, December 26, and the 
final adjournment will be on Saturday 
morning following. Headquarters at. the 
Yates. Charles H. Warfield, president, 
Little Falls——-The New York State 
Council of Grammar School Principa‘s 
will be in session at city hall on December 
26-28. Headquarters at the Vanderbilt. 
E. A. Fry, president, Troy, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. T. Wister 
Brown has presented to Haverford Col- 
lege nearly 1,000 clay tablets, many of 
which were in existence 3,000 years before 
the birth of Christ. This means that 
Haverford is in possession of a collection 
at least 5,000 years old. The tablets, or 
Babylonian books, as they are commonly 
called, were recently purchased in New 
York by George A. Barton, professor of 
the Assyrian language at Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. When the existence of the collec- 
tion in this country first became known 
among the foremost historians in 
America, representatives of a half dozen 
colleges endeavored to secure it. All of 
the tablets bear inscriptions in the 
Assyrian language. Thus far it has been 
impossible to estimate their educational 
value, and while the work of translating 
them has been going on for a month, it 
will require at least four weeks, it is be- 
lieved, to complete the work. 


THe THOMAS 
Normal Training School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Culture Teachers. 











Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches for their work. 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing | tained fine positions. 


The finest school of its 


Graduates of these 
departments have ob- 


Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 
Emil Leibling System of Advanced 


Piano Study 


These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


550 Woopvwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 


Professor J. H. Reynolds of Hendrix 
College has written a strong article for 
the Arkansas School Journal advocating 
the following changes respecting school 
revenues: (1) Raise the constitutional 
two-mill state levy to three or four mills. 
(2) Give the legislature authority to im- 
pose an inheritance and an income.-tax. 
(3) Retain the present five-mill district 
tax. (4) Authorize special districts to 
levy eight or ten mills. ~ (5) Substitute 
the political township for the present dis- 
trict. The agitation of the question of 
school finances by such men as Professor 
Reynolds is sure to carry weight among 
the men who legislate in behalf of the 
people. 

In the latter part of October President 
Buchanan, the beloved president of the 
State University, was stricken with 
paralysis. He is still confined to his bed, 
though somewhat improved. In the 
meantime the work of the school goes on, 
and, but for this great misfortune, the ses- 
sion would have been among the best in 
the history of the institution. 

Superintendent J. L. Holloway of Fort 
Smith, after serving thirteen ycars. Vo un- 
tarily resigns to enter upon a different 
life work. The community and the state 
were not prepared for this step, and uni- 
versal regret is expressed at his decision. 
B. W. Torreyson, principal of the high 
school, will succeed him in the superin- 
tendency. Superintendent Holloway was 
receiving the highest salary paid any pubd- 
lic school man in the state, so that his re- 
tirement is the greater surprise. Since 
his connection w'th the F:crt Smith 
schools, the enrollment has_ increased 
from 1,500 to 2,700, the high school from 
90 to 260, teachers from 26 to 57, wie 
buildings from 5 to 8. He leaves the 
schools thorcughlv organized and admir- 
ablv equipped for first-class work, and no 
doubt his successor. who is fam‘liar with 
them, will carry them forward on the 
same high plane. ‘ 

The Western Arkansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet in the auditorium of the 
State University December 26 and 27. 
Professor J. H. Reynolds cf Conway is 
president. 

H. G. Case is the new principal at Mam- 
moth Springs. 

B. H. Caldwell has an 
private school at Pea Ridge. 


KANSAS. 


The state board of education has spent 
two weeks inspecting the varicus colleges 
of the state whose professional diplomas 
are presented to the state superintendent 
for endorsement as state certificates to 
teach. The chief admonitions to the 
schools have been: “Take care that your 
janitor work sets a good example. Pro- 
vide adequate libraries and laboratories. 
See to it that your professional work is 
conducted by reliable heads of depart- 
ments.” 

The board has decided that it takes fif- 
teen weeks or more of school work in a 
year to keep holders of state certificates 
from falling under the provision of the 
law which states that a_state certificate 
lapses with three years’ absence from 
school work. The board has also ordered 
that certificates for institute conducto™s 
and instructors lapse on the same terms, 
and that the old requirement of the board, 
that one must have taught two out of the 
last three preceding years to be eligib'e 
to the renewal of an institute certificate, 
is to be interpreted hereafter as not 
counting in these years a teaching service 
of less than fifteen weeks. 


interesting 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 

NASHVILLE. Yhe 125th anniversary 
of the Phi Beta Kappa Society was made 
memorable in Nashville by the institution 
of the Alpha chapter of Tennessee at 
Vanderbilt University, through the efforts 
of Professor H. C. Tolman. An elaborate 
program, followed by a reception, was 
carried out.——-The steady growth of the 
Meharry Medical College has rendered ad- 
ditions to its equipment a necessity. The 
corner-stone of a new laboratory for the 
departments of dentistry and pharmacy 
was laid on December 3. An address on 
the subject of “The Doctor and the 
Quack” was delivered by Bishop J. M. 
Hamilton of the. Methodist Ep'scopa! 
church from San Franeisco..—Fisk Unl- 
versity is enjoying such a marked increase 
of attendance that the capacity cf its dor 
mitories and recitation halls is being 
taxed to the utmost. New buildings, with 
sufficient endowment to maintain then, 
are becoming more and more esssential 
to the success of its work.——Rev. James 
Griswold Merrill, D. D., was formally in- 
ducted during Thanksgiving week into 
the office of president of Fisk University. 
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Secretary C. J. Ryder of the American 
Missionary Association spoke for the trus- 
tees of the university. Other speeches 
were made by Dr. Guernsey of Roger Wil- 
liams and Chancellor Kirkland of Van- 
derbilt. The president’s inaugural ad- 
dress was the feature of the evening, and 
set forth the ideals and mission of Fisk 
University as the exponent of a generous, 
liberal, and Christian education tor the 


negro. 
GEORGIA, 

SAVANNAH. Professor B. F. Allen, 
for seven years vice-president of Lincoln 
Institute, the state normal, collegiate, and 
industrial school for negroes at Jefferson 
City, Mo., has accepted the chair of Eng- 
lish and pedagogy in the Georgia State 
Industrial College at this place. Profes- 
sor Allen came to the work well recom- 
mended, and has already maintaineu his 
excellent reputation as a teacher of peda- 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


{ Continued trom page 409.] 





an imperative necessity in the great sea- 
ports of the union. It is a memorable 
day for Greater New York, one that makes 
history, and proves to all men in all parts 
of the world that, come what may, the 
second city in the world, so soon to be- 
come the first, is abreast of the times in 
its educational department. 

“TI trust the day is not far distant when 
you will call upon Mr. Hewitt again, and 
ask him to lay the foundation stone of the 
praposed school of mechanic arts. ‘his 
is the one link missing as education 
stands to-day, though other links may be, 
I trust will be, added to the ever- 
lengthening, ever-strengthening chain of 
education, as the coming years reveal new 
branches of knowledge demanded by an 
advancing and more and more: complex 
civilization. 

“We may safely congratulate ourselves 
that public sentiment awakes more and 
more to what the communi.y as a whole 
should do for its less fortunate members, 
adults, as well as children, and supports 
enthusiastic educators like President 
O’Brien and his colleagues in making suc- 
cessive experiments, always with the view 
of bringing into the lives of our fellows 
more and more of sweetness and light. 

“When the reporters of the English 
press recently spoke to me in England of 
the hopeless condition of the lost city of 
New York, I pointed to several depart- 
ments of the city government which 
eclipsed any of their ec'ities, and among 
them was our educational department. 
If I had to mention that now, how pleased 
would I be to add to what I did say the 
story of this forthcoming high school otf 
commerce, of which the corner-stone has 
now been laid, and for which I bespeak 
a long, honored existence, fruitful of gsod 
results to countless thousands, and among 
these not a few who will from time to 
time shed lustre upon this pioneer school, 
citizens of whom this great city will have 
good cause to boast, and the republic to 
inscribe upon the roll of her illustrious 
sons.” 

In a copper box which President 
O’Brien placed under the corner-stone—a 
block of granite weighing three tons— 
there was placed a large amount of lit- 
erature relating to education in New 
York, a bronze replica of the medal pre- 
sented to Abram S. Hewitt by the cham- 
ber of commerce, a fac-simile of the 
check for $27,907 sent by the school chil- 
dren of New York to the Galveston suf- 
ferers, a full list of school teachers on 
the rolls up to September 23, 1901, and 
the daily newspapers of yesterday. 


ONE IN A HUNDRED. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, the Philadelphia 
promoters of advertising, have begun 
early in their efforts to make the second 
year better than the first. Their twen- 
tieth century calendar, issued about this 
time last year, it was thought, approached 
near the limits of the art preservative and 
the demands of utility—but the 1902 cai- 
endar is better. As usual, the background 
and main sheet of this calendar is an art 
work, enhanced in beauty by the tasteful 
colors of the printer. The twelve sheets 
containing the dates of the months have a 
restful, dark green background, the large 
figures in white catching the eye at a 
great distance. In each sheet are epigram- 
matic sentences bearing on the possibili- 
ties of business during the year. The de- 
mand is always great, and whoever would 
have a copy should send twenty-five cents 
before the edition runs low. This 1s a 


merely nominal price to cover the cost of 
printing, handling, and postage. Address 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Chestnut and Bighth 
Btreets, Philadelphia, 





WORK AND PLAY IN THE LIFE OF 
FIELD. 


{A few extracts from Slason Thompson’s 
life of the famous Chicago humorist 
and poet.] 

“There were two Fields—the author and 
the man,” says Slason Thompson in the 
biography of Eugene Field which the 
Scribners have just pub.ished, “and it is 
the purpose of this study to reproduce the 


latter as he appeared to those who Knew 


and loved him for what he was personally, 
for the benefit of those who have only 
known him through the medium of his 
writings. 

“In doing this, it is far from my inten- 
tion, and farther from my friendship, to 
disturb any of the preconceptions that 
have been formed from the perusal of his 
works. These are the creations of some- 
thing entirely apart from the man whose 
genius produced them. His fame as an 
author rests on his printed books, and will 
endure as surely as the basis of his art 
was true, his methods severely simple, 
and his spirit gentle and pure. - In his 
daily work the dominant rfote was that of 
fun and conviviality.” 


WHY HE CHOSE CHICAGO. 


“It is more than probable that Eugene 
Field chose Chicago for the place of ais 
permanent abode atter deliberately weigh- 
ing the advantages and limitations of its 
situation with reference to his literary 
career. He felt that it was as far east as 
he could make his home without coming 
within the influence of those social and 











MOSES MERRILL, 
Head Master Puston Latin School. 


literary conventions that have squeezed so 
much of genuine American flavor out of 
our literature. 

“He had received many tempting offers 
from New York ‘newspapers before coming 
to Chicago, and after our acquaintance 1 
do not believe a year went by that Field 
did not decline an engagement, personally 
tendéred by Mr. Dana, to go to the New 
York Sun, at a salary nearly double that 
he was receiving here. 

“But, as he told Julian Ralph on one oc- 
casion, he would not live in or write for 
the East. For, as he put it, there was 
more liberty and fewer literary ‘fellers’ 
out West, and a man had more chance to 
be judged on his merits and ‘grow up with 
the country.’ ”’ 


BEST WORK DONE IN POVERTY. 


“Practically all Field’s scholarship and 
mental equipment, so far as they were Ob- 
tained from books, were acquired after he 
came to Chicago, and he was never lifted 
above the ragged edge of imperuniosity 
until he began to receive royalties from 
the popular edition of ‘A Little Book of 
Western Verse’ and ‘A Little Book of 
Profitable Tales.’ 

“His domestic life was spent in flats or 
rented houses until less than five months 
before his death. ‘she photographs taken 
a few months before his death of Eugene 
Field’s home and the beautiful library in 
which he wrote are ghastly travesties on 
the nomadic character of his domestic ar- 
rangements for many years before June, 
1895—dreams for which he longed, but 
only lived to realize for four brief months. 

“All the best Field wrote previous to 
1890—and it includes the best he ever 
wrote, except ‘The Love Affairs of a 


Bibliomaniac’—was written in a room to 
which many a box stall is palatial, and 
his sole library was a dilapidated edition 
of Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations,’ 
Cruden’s ‘Concordance of the Bible,’ and 
a well-thumbed copy of the King James 
version of the Bible. He detested the re- 
vised version. The genius of this man at 
this time did not depend on scholarship 
or surroundings, but on the companion- 
ship of his fellows and the unconvention- 
ality of his home life.” 








OBJECTS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE OF NEW YORK. 


The high school of commerce owes its 
establishment to energetic action on the 
part of Hon. Miles M. O’Brien, president 
of the board of education. 

Years ago, when the question of high 
schools came under discussion, Mr. 
O’Brien recognized the necessity of pro- 
viding commereial training of a high order 
for the young men of this métropolis, 


This training was to include a thorough 
mastery of the underlying principles of 
trade. A knowledge of commercial iaw 
was to be insisted upon, and a careful 
study of products—scientific and eco- 
nomical. 

The graduates of such an institution 
were to become merchants and financiers, 
consuls and commercial representatives 
abroad. 

Before entering upon the higher work 
of the school of commerce, students are 
expected to show suitable preparation in 
English and in one or more foreign lan- 
guages, such as German, French, or Span- 
ish. They must either have mastered 


bookkeeping, stenography, and typewrit- 


ing; or show by their preparation in other 
lines a fitness for undertaking some ad- 
vanced course in the school. 

In view of the foregoing presentation, 


it would seem that only students of con- 


siderable maturity would be fitted to ac- 
complish the work of the course. 
Already inquiries have been received in 
regard to the school from consular rep- 
resentatives of foreign nations; and ap- 
plicants who desire admission to such a 
school have made written request for 
statement of the scope of the work of the 
institution and the preparation required. 
It seems likely, from correspondence al- 
ready received, that the school will in- 
clude among its students professional 
teachers, graduates of colleges, and youug 


7 men whose experience ‘in business hus 


taught them that, in order to succeed in 
any calling, their education requires im- 
provement such as could be derived from 
a systematic study of commercial law, 
technology, and one or more foreign lan- 
guages. 

With a school of commerce based fipon 
the higher business requirements, it ap- 
pears likely that the accommodations pro- 
vided in the present building will be taxed 
to their fullest capacity within a very few 
years. If such prove the case, it will be 
necessary to elevate the course of instruc- 
tion to an even higher plane than that 
contemplated by the present founders; but 


such a change would be in the interests 
of all that is most valuable to the com- 
mercial life of the metropolis, 








BEAVER TRICKS AND TRAITS. 


Before long the Northern lakes and 
ponds will be frozen over, and that might 
seem inconvenient for our friend the 


beaver, who gets most of his living in the 
water underneath, and has to come up for 
a breath of air occasionally. but when 
this happens, he remembers a lesson in 
physics which he learned in the beaver 
high school, and, coming up to the ice, 
he blows out his breath and makes a big 
bubble. The air displaces the water, and 
the water purifies the air, and the beaver 
sticks his nose in the bubble and breathes 
whenever he has a mind to. Otters and 
muskrats do the same thing; trappers 
say a muskrat far from its house can pe 
drowned by pounding on the ice above its 
bubble and keeping the muskrat away 
from it. 

A good many beavers will break off 
their teeth this winter in adventures w:th 
steel traps, but will go on gnawing down 
trees just the same. The most wonderful 
thing about these creatures, accord.ng to 
trappers who have caught the same ani- 
mals twice, is that their proken te2.n 
grow out again within two or three weeks. 

With the ivory chisels in its “chin- 
chopper,” the furry woodman can cut 
down a large tree in an hour. It is im- 
possible to keep one in a wooden cage, 
even in a log pen. The animal is easily 
caught by a boatman in shallow water, 
being clumsy, a very slow swimmer—t 
uses only its hind feet in swimming—and 
helpless when held by the tail. It is a 
sturdy fighter, though, and one chop of 
its teeth would almost aniputate your 
hand. A trapper’s dog which got into an 
argument with a pet beaver had its tail 
nipped off in “less than no time.’’-—The' 
Little Chronicle. 








THE RACE FOR THE POLE. 


There’ve been races with yachis, 
And with horses and wheels, 
With steamsh ps, ba.loons, 
And with automobiles; 
But over green billows 
That freeze as they roll, 
Now the nations are off 
In a race for the Pole. 


Bold Peary and Baldwin, 
In uniforms b!ue, 

The Duke of Abruzzi, 
And Bernier, too, 

And a dozen of others 
Are out, every soul, 

For the secret that lies 
At the heart of the Pole. 


But let Briton and German 
And Russ‘an and Jap 
All enter the lists 
In the great handicap: 
For when they arrive 
They will find at the goal 
Old Glory afloat 
On the top of the Pole. 
*“—Minna Irving, in Frank Leszlie’s Popu!ar 
Monthly for November. 














Standard Books for Teachers. 





HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Jowrnal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, re and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 


Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 

Reading Circle Ed. ‘on. By Joserpn Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 





LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the' most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exisis, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
‘* Galileo of Education,” as,Michelet calls him. 


EDUUATION: 
Intellectua!, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 
pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 20 Pemberton Sq. 
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offered in these three years runs as fol- 
lows: In 1882-'83, fifty-one; 1891-’92, 
eighty-nine; 1901-’02, 182. In these nine- 
teen years the number of courses in bi- 
ology has increased from nine to eleven, 
and these do not take into consideration 
the work in biology given in the medical 
school. Courses in chemistry have in- 
creased from three to nine; economics, 
from one to ten; English, from nine to 
twenty-four; geology, from two to five; 
German, from five to fourteen; Greek. 
from seven to thirteen; 
three to seventeen; Latin, from four to 
thirteen; mathematics, from six to twelve, 
philosophy, from three to fifteen; physics, 
from three to eleven; Romance languages, 
from four to eighteen. 

From this comparison, it will be seen 
that in Adelbert College in nineteen years 
the number of teachers and the number of 
courses offered have increased threefold; 
and the number of students in the same 
pericd almost threefold. This increase 
becomes much more significant, when con- 
sidered with the great growth of the Col- 
lege for Women. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JoURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of chauges in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 








In the official academic pamphlet of 
Yale University the enrollment list shows 
that in this department there are 1,240 
students, an increase of 48 over last year 
The freshman class numbers 362, as 
against 329 last year. 

Courses are offered to the number of 
280, divided as follows: Ancient languages 
and linguistics, 58; modern languages, 45; 

_ English, 29; mathematics, 20; natural 
and physical sciences, 29; philosophy, 37; 
history, 19; social sciences, 31; fine arts, 
4; music, 7; physical education, 1. 

Twenty-one new instructors are en- 
rolled in the faculty list. 

A movement is on foot among the Yale 
graduates now resident in Hawaii to found 
a scholarship at Yale, to be known as the 
Hawaiian scholarship. 

The following lectures will be delivered 
in Memorial chapel at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity during the current college year:— 

Dr. G. D. Chase, Thursday, January 16. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Dr. Rudolf Eucken, the distinguished 


t: “Did the Ind ropeans 
ae ie palecriiecnt2.. —_ Jena professor, is the author of the lead- 
Professor F. G. Benedict, ‘‘uesday, ing article in the December Forum. It 


deals with “The Status of Religion in 
Germany,” and discusses how far the re- 
ligious life of that country has been 
affected by the scientific and other prog- 
ress of the last century. Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer criticises “One-sided Training 
of Teachers” in a paper which lays stress 
upon the importance of learning to think, 
“The Spanish Treaty Claims Commis- 
sion,” by Hon. Robert Hutcheson, is a re- 
joinder to a previous article in the same 
review. The business that will probably 
come before “‘The Present Session of 
Congress” is outlined by Henry L. West. 
“The Empire of Islands,” by Joseph 
Sohn, emphasizes the importance of in- 
sular possessions in-colonial expansion. 
Dr. Gilbert Reid discusses ‘““The Ethics of 
the Last China War.’”’ Ex-Governor W. 
S. Merriam, director of the United States 
census, writes on “Suffrage, North and 
South,’ with special reference to the 
limitations imposed by various states on 
the right to vote. The list of contents 
also includes “The Need of Reform in the 
United Statés Consular Service”: ‘“‘Reci- 
procity and Foreign Trade,” by E. J. 
Gibson: “Licensed Gambling in Bel- 
gium,”’ by George F. Babbitt; and- “Les- 
sons from International Exhibitions,” by 
Joseph M. Rogers. 


January 28. Subject: “The Chemistry of 
Magic’”’ (illustrated by experiments). 

Professor W. C. Fisher, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 18. Subject: ‘scientific Charity 
and Christian Charity. 

Professor C. T. Winchester, Tuesday, 
March 4. Subject: “William Hazlitt.’ 

Professor G. M. Dutcher, Taursday, 
March 20. Subject: “The Historica) 
Treatment of Infamous Characters.” 


The department of education at Cornell 
has issued its second bulletin on nigh 
school work and administration. It con- 
sists of theses and bibliographies for a 
course of Friday lectures, given by promi- 
nent New York school men, and by pro- 
fessors in Cornell University. It is mailed 
free on request. 

Dr. Guy Montrose Whipple has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in the educatic~-.l de- 
partment of Cornell University. This ap- 
pointment has been made to meet the in- 
creasingly evident neea of an expert ap- 
plication of modern psychological theory 
to the problems of educai.on. Dr. 
Whipple graduated from brown Univer- 
sity in 1897, was assistant and scholar io 
psychology at Clark University during 
1897-’98, and has since been connected 
with the psychological department of Cor- 
nell University, where he received the 
doctor’s degree in 1900, being eleciea > 
member of the society of Sigma Xi whe 
same year. He has published numerous 
contributions to experimental psychology. 


The report of the secretary of Overiin 
College, George M. Jones, shows tht ine 


—In pursuance of its policy of printing 
a long story in eaca of its issues in the 
magazine year, St. Nicholas presents in 


its December number ‘“‘The Boy and the 
Baron,” by Adeline Knapp. It is a ro- 
mantic tale, dealing with the time of the 


officers of instruction and government 
number 93. This list does not include robber barons in Germany. Shorter sto- 
non-resident lecturers. The emrolimen: ries are found over the signatures of 


Josephine Daskam and Mary Parks, and 
there is a further installment of John 
Bennett’s “Barnaby Lee.’ “The Christ- 
mas Story” is the title of a seasonable 
frontispiece drawn for the occasion by 
Henry Hutt. An interesting feature is an 
illustrated description, by Will H. 
Chandlee, of “Uncle Sam’s Toys,’’—the 
dolls, games, etc., of the native races of 
America and certain faraway lanus ex- 
hibited in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. The number abounds in poetry 
for the young, and is especially rich in il- 
lustrations. Among the prize pictures in 
the St. Nicholas League aepartment are 
“snap-shots” of President McKinley wav- 
ing to his wife, and Edward VII. taking 
a walk, each of which has won a gold 
badge from the editors of the magazine. 
Dr. Charles C. Abbott, the well-known 
naturalist, is one of the contributors to 
Nature and Science this month. 


last year reached a total of 1,357. Of 
these, 1,319 came from 41 states and ter- 
ritories of the United States, 38 came 
from fore’gn ccuntrics. The state of Ohio 
furnished 682 students, slight!y more than 
fifty per cent. of the whole numbcr. The 
proportion of students from Ohio remains 
very nearly constant from year to year. 
The other states which sent the largest 
number of students were as follows: Illi- 
nois, 98; New York, 73: lowa, 66; Penn- 
sylvania, 69; Michigan, 47; and Indiana, 
41. These six states contribute each year 
about thirty per cent. of Oberlin’s total 
registration. The re‘ative nugnber of stu- 
dents from Illinois and Pennsylvania 
seems to be increasing, and the number 
from Iowa and Indiana remains about the 
same. The proportion from New York 
and Michigan has decreased Sligh ly in the 
last five years. ‘The relative number of 
men in the entire institucion has re- 
mained about the same for three years. 
In the college departm<«nt, however, the 
relative number of men seems to be in- 


—There is no lack of the Christmas 
spirit in the December number of the 


creasing. The number of colcred stu- tfadies’ Home Journal. Among the 
‘ . ‘ rag A . > are ye i“ 25 

ng hy Oberlin was 50; the percentage stories that go to fill this largest number 

[oo of the magazine ever issued are: “The 


The annual catalog for Adelbert Col- 
lege has just been issued, and i's appear- 
ance makes possible a comparison cf the 
size of the college and the work therein 
offered as given in the official annownce- 
ments. The following statements of che 
college for this college year, for the year 
1891-’92 (ten years ago), and for the year 
1882-’83 (nineteen years ago, the first year 
in Cleveland) show the number of teach- 
ers at these three periods: In 1882-’83., 
ten; in 1891-'92, fifteen: and in 1901-’02, 
thirty. The student body is represented 
at these three periods by seventy-five in 
1882-'83, eighty-five in 1891-'92, and 206 in 
1901-'02. The number of courses of study 


Baby Behind the Curtain.” by Elizabeth 
McCracken; “Christmas Eve on Lone- 
some,” by John Fox, Jr., the Kentucky 
author; and “How the First Letter Was 
Written,” by Rudyard Kipling. “The 
People Who Help Santa Claus” are told 
about; the Rev. David M. Steele relates 
some pathetic stories of the New York 
poor, and Elliott Flower delightfully de- 
scribes “The Linfields’ Christmas Din- 
ner.” Mr. Bok’s editor‘al is headed ‘“‘Per- 
sonal,” and that it is. There is a charm- 
ing Christmas play for children, and a 
double page of college girls’ pictures, 
which shows groups of students from al- 
most every well-known girls’ school in 





history, from. 








ADOPTED BY OVER 1400 SCHOOL BOARDS 


An Article of Value 


will always find a ready customer. 


| “Then System for Presering Bonk,’ 


which takes proper care both inside 
and outside of the text-books, . . 


NEEDS BUT A TRIAL ORDER 
to convince any School Board of its 


Absolute Merit and Economy. 


We are about to close our year with a showing of from 30 
to 35 per cent. increase in business over last year. 


Ifolden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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has been erected, and it will temporarily 
be used for dormitory and school pur- 
poses. A large number of workmen are 
beautifying the grounds, and in a few 
months the other buildings will be com- 
menced. 


the country. This is the first installment 
of the Journal’s great “picture story” of 
“What a Girl Does at College.” The 
regular departments are mast ably pre- 
sented by their respective editors, and 
the holiday cover is the work of Thomas 
Mitchell Peirce. By the Curtis Pubbish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. One dollar 
a year; ten cents a copy. 





SCHOOLS IN PORTO RICO. 

School after school is being opened by 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, commissioner of 
education for the Island of Porto Rico. 
Over 50,000 scholars are now attending the 
1,000 schools. Each school morning the 
American flag is saluted, and American 
national hymns sung in English. Several 
large school buildings, including a nor- 
mal school, are in process of erection. 
The $100,000 public library, secured by 
Dr. Brumbaugh from Mr, Carnegie, will 
soon be built. American education is 
hailed in Porto Rico as a great blessing. 

The following telegrams to the San Juan 
News are only two of the many cases in 
point: — 

‘“‘Aguadilla, October 23—'The new four- 
room schoolhouse is now completed, and 
occupied by over 200 children. The little 
fellows did not know just what to do 


—The well-known evangelist, Ira D. 
Sankey, so long associated with the late 
D. L. Moody, describes entertainingly in 
the January Delineator, in the first of two 
papers, his journey through Egypt, sup- 
plementing his narrative by a large num- 
ber of striking photographs taken by his 
son. The story of the finding of the 
mummy of Rameses II., by Abder Rasul 
Almad, is here published im detail, prob- 
ably for the first time. 








THE NEW MIDDLESEX. 


The Middlesex school, a college pre- 
paratory institution, which pears the in- 
dorsement of many influential men, has 
been established on a beautiful estate two 
miles west of the Old North bridge in 


Concord. about occupying the new desks, but wace 
About 100 people, representing the in- easily persuaded to sit down and adapt 
tellectual and financial interests of themselves to them. 


“The morning the flag, the largest in 
the town, was raised, the children asseni- 
bled on the balcony, and, as the flag 
ascended, sang ‘America.’ 

“The schools are progressing very 
nicely. Much attention has been given t9 
the order and classification, and good re- 
sults can only be the outcome.” 

““Mayaguez, October 21—The schkcol- 
house is to be named ‘McKinley school.’ 
The street on which it stands has been 
named ‘McKinley avenue,’ and is a fitting 
tribute to the great statesman, who 
proved so true a friend of Porto Ric.” 

And all this in a country where, in 400 
years, Spain did not build a singie school- 
house. 


Greater Boston, journeyed in a special 
train to the place so rich in historical and 
literary associations, and participated in 
the dedication of the first building which 
has been erected. They were joined at 
the school by nearly 100 others, mostly 
the leading men and women of the town. 
The gathering was a notable one for 
such an occasion, and augurs well for the 
success of the undertaking, which was in- 
spired by the enthusiasm of Head Master 
Frederick Winsor, a Harvard graduate, 
The Middlesex school received its char- 
ter last spring. Thus far. over $100,000 
has been subscribed, principally by Major 
Hemry L. Higginson, General Charles J. 
Paine, and Francis H. Peabody. About 
250 acres of high land, including a por- 
tion of Bateman’s pond and some wood- 
land, has been purchased, and F*rederick 
Law Olmsted, the landscape architect, has 
laid out the grounds most attractively. 








WANTED. 

Journal of Education for 1875 and 1885, 
bound or unbound. Address this office, 
New England Publishing Company, Pem- 
berton building, Boston. 








At present only the head master’s house 
of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
this season. Calls for next 
year are greater than ever before. Do not 
hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 
We want teachers now. 








WM. F. JARVIS, ALVIN F. PEASE, 
WINSHIP TEACHES’ 1G4HNCY, 


AKRON, 0. | } 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 


211—215 
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Some New Books. 

















Title. Author Publisher Price 
PR RS. ed fe I ee Pini rv ) 
Government in State and Nation..................... taenoa rs PO a ws ain “ys sat 66033: wan * } 
From Homer to Theocritus.......................... Capps “ “ “ a 
The Civ ae tN nadeg ek ag he SAN his aM ee a Burgess , “ “ “ « 2.00 
German Reader a miles oo ULE CCRE TY PP TE Tho rc ¢e 
Goethe’s Reineke Fuchs...........0000000 00° 000°." Holman Ea.) eT HOS Paras ‘ho 
Schiller’s Braut von Messina......................... Palmwe | Ed.) “ “ * “© 
Life and Works of Schiller........................... Thomas “6 “ “s “ 3 50 
Stories from i Warren D. ©, Heath & Co., Boston 80 
The MU wp datek ov Olh reel. lo. eee m hee ecck Rell H T. Coates & Co., Phila, 1.00 
Hp Da woe ay AE pane Sy Pe VeRO” ERS 8 Se Strong se “ ee +s 1,00 
Linear ULE AW's's eds « vaintdwilpikin d's Fish J.C, L.F —_— 
Blank Book for Lettering... - DE chek GAs ¢4 pemadincaaede Fish = , ut ai “= _ er —_ 
Gluck fo Be Cone ie ed ats es Re Muller and Wenckebach Ginn & Co,, Boston. 85 
Zarege hus tie tie ek sg ke'h. «so oa'd'on chs abies cae's Howland [Ed.) Silver, Burdétt & Co., * — 
schiller’s Die Braut von Messina.................... Carruth [Ed.] “ “6 “6 " —_ 
A SPQMRID eee pepatechcsccéns’ vcsccncs wale Loiseaux “6 “6 ss * -_ 
GeOPQe. BPMs oth bush ebade che cele Lode bas Jedesededie és Cleve * The MacmillanCo,, NY. .50 
GC. Be ea ay ising deen Ui 00 wcukavades .o oss Bateman 96 “4 “ -50 
Yopical Discussion of Geography.................... Doub “ “ es + 25 
printing and Writing Materials...................... Smigh Adele Millicent Smith, Phila. —— 
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A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. ° ° Reliable. 
“> TEACHERS’ = 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Rooms 317--319. 
$44444444444- -444444444444444444 








The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE, MANAGER, 
CHAS. C. PRICE, GEN’L Aart, | 


Offices : 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
902 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I, ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 








A PROGRESSIVE HOUSE. 
Among the young and progressive pub- 
lishing firms, the Werner School Book 
Company (Chicago, New York; and Bos- 
ton) is rapidly taking a leading position. 
It started about eight years ago as the 
educational department of the Werner 


Company, book manufacturers and gen- 
eral publishers, and in a little over a year 
had established a business sufficient to 
warrant a separate organization, and this 
was brought about by the incorporation of 
the Werner School Book Company as ar 
independent publishing house. 
Appreciating the fact that the largest 
measure of success could only be attained 
by improving upon old methods, this com- 
pany commenced the publication of an en- 
tirely new and distinct class of text-books, 
which now includes such notable exam- 
ples as the Werner Primer, Hall’s Arith- 
metics, Tarbell’s Geographies, De Garmo 
and Brown’s Language Course, Baldwin’s 
Physiologies, and Hinsdale’s American 
Government, with the initial number of 
the new Taylor School Readers, i. e., Tay- 
lor First Reader. This little book has 
been pronounced “the most perfect school 
text-book yet issued by any publisher.” 








SAFETY INK BOTTLES. 


The Safety Bottle and Ink Company, 
270 Washington street, Jersey City, N. J., 
are having an unusually good holiday 
trade in their fancy gold-plated, sterling 
silver, and lacquered-bronze ink wells. 
They produce a particular grade of orna- 
mentation. The “safety device” is ap- 
plied to all the line, and their manchetts 
are made in such a manner that they are 
attachable to almost any cut-glass we'l 
that a stationer may have in stock. See 
advertisement on another page. 


VARIETIES. 





ETERNAL FITNESS. 

“T declare!” exclaimed Snodgrass, look- 
ing interestedly out of the club window, 
“that fellow Timmins is certainly up to 
date. He’s got a Turk to run his automo- 
bile,” 

“Don’t see the point,” drawled 
Edgar. 

“Why isn’t a Turk an Auto-man?’— 
Philadelphia Press. 


little 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the _ child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


HE KNEW WILLIE. 
“Georgie,” said his mother, “I will not 
whip you this time, if you promise to be a 
good little boy like Willie Jones.” 
“Mamma,” said Georgie earnestly, 


“whip me, please,”—DDx. 





DOBBS FERRY ON THRE HUDSON. 


At Dobbs Ferry Dr. J. C. Mackenzie has 
secured unhampered control of one of the 
four or five noblest school properties in 
the United States. He transfers to the 
new work a number of his former asso- 
ciates, including Dr. Wyatt W. Randall, 


Ph.D., a member of the well-known Mary- 
land family, who has enjoyed unusual op- 
portunities in the study and teaching of 
science in this country and in Europe. 
Up till the time of Dr. Mackenzie’s call, 
Dr. Randall was the associate professor of 
chemistry at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. The presence on his faculty of col- 
leagues of many years enables the Dobbs 
Ferry school to enter at once upon a high 
grade of secondary education. I* notice 
that the faculty of the school includes 
four masters who have won their doc- 
torate degrees here or abroad, and three 
who have been head masters of prominent 
schools. Such a superior equipment in 
grounds, buildings, and faculty is what 
the country naturally expects of an insti- 
tution with which Dr. Mackenzie identifies 
himself. His success in organizing and 
administering the boarding school at Law- 
renceville for a period of seventeen years 
was, as is well known, phenomenal. The 
best evidence of this is found in the fact’ 
so generously proclaimed by the new 
head master of the school, Dr. McPherson, 
that he is satisfied to follow in the lines 
laid down by Dr. Mackenzie. But it is 
known to Dr. Mackenzie’s friends that he 
has for several years felt that improve- 
ments in the life and work of our board- 
ing schools were both desirable and pos- 
sible. He believes in more individual 
eare and teaching, in a school life that 
shall more closely resemble a good home; 
in less of what Dr. Harris calls the “isola- 
tion of the school.” In the very prime of 
his physical and intellectual powers, he 
seeks now to realize these ideals.—Edito- 
rial in New York Observer. 





WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 
that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 
perior service and fast schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brought to the attention 
of those who are planning wintertours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 
the company. 

J. C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 

1183 Broadway, New York City. 

W. H. Dott, Gen’l Agt. Pass’r Dept., 

1434 N. Y. Ave,, Washington, D. C. 

C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 

806 Washing'on St., Boston, Mass. 

J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 

Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
Portsmouth, Va. 











NEW YEARLY #£UBSCRIPTIONS to the 
2, ‘‘Journal of Education” will secure a 


, becription free, 


. 








Teachers’ Agencies. 


SOME SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 


This agency has rogiesered more than 23,000 teachers and has all their records on file. Yet we sometime 
cannot find just the right one fora place we are asked to fill, Here are some positions we have now under con 
sideration without just the right candidates. 


Manual Trai — 
fee bate ant aining We have placed every manual training teacher registered, and have good places now 


pre Fait. cont Amorion— We went a segeher by’ French and English for a fine private school in a la 
D9 TM aplicn mn by dads, tonching” ,and a salary of $50 a month and home is guaranteed, with chauce to make 


Norma! Graduates at #400.—We have placed nearly 200 such teachers this year, and our list is ex 
hausted. Such teachers who can take places at ouee will not have to wait long if well qualified. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions iiiea?s°G00. | 136 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


Unexpected Vacancies seiisciisctetronnt, 


positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Address C. J. ALBER . 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 











OCCUR during the fall and winter 
months and must be filled promptly. 
December and January are reboe y 








B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ | manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 

AGEWCY. ] best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : - | TEACHERS’ AGENCY stnosn esi? SaneRes, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Maas. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ayitepeetst nts, 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Soeci«l advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Tw EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 25 #esanze. 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.---Also, Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Room 47,PORTLAND, ME, 


S(HERMBRHOR! : 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iE fy a Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES (scorortea 


BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton PI. CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulev’d. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave, MINNEAPOLIS, 414 CenturyBldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave, OSKALOOSA, lowa,4 Evans Bidg. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855. 


3 E. 14th St, N.Y.  joun-G. Roonwara, | Managers. 












"} Managers. 











C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. oston. 
Y¥.M.C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manua.. 








in that field, For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y, 


Correspondence is invited. 





HARLAN P, FRENCH. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 








70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornzs, lowa. 








SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHS SSS ~ a ee te ee ee ee 
Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


. in every part of the country. 
Teachers #115215 ue} 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
Agency. 


Pemberton Building, 
Wh. F. JARVIS, 
SRAGA A 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Rhea 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, 
Recommends superior teachers. 


Established in 1889, . 
——————— nn ne Has filled + oS paeete. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU Recommends teachers hea: ° 
Teachers Wanted Gfth year.) Sr. Lous, Mo. ted. 
Wir corresponding with our advertisers, 


New England teachers wan 
please mention “Journal of Education.” 











H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York, 





—— 
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Important New Books 
LONG'S WOOD-FOLK SERIES 


By Wixtiam J. LonG 
WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. For introduction, 50 cents. 
WILDERNESS WAYS. For introduction, 45 cents. 
SECRETS OF THE WOODS. For introduction, 50 cents. 





NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 


By Cuirron F. Hopce 


Assistant Professor of Physiology and Neurology in 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


With an Introduction by 
Dr. G. STANLEY HALL 


( Nearly ready ) 


LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS COURT 


By Frances Nimmo GREENE 





126 pages. 12 full-page illustrations after originals by Edmund Garrett 


For introduction, 50 cents 





THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND 


By Jermain G. PorTER 


Director of Cincinnati Observatory and Professor of Astronomy 
in the University of Cincinnati 


With illustrations reproduced from Albrecht Diirer’s famous drawings 
For introduction, 50 cents 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SANFRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS LONNOD 


Dicturesque Geographical Readers 


By CHARLES F. KING 


BOOK FIRST — Home and School. The| BOOK FOURTH — Land We Live In. Part 
Type-Forms in Geography. Contains 240 Second. Along the Atlantic Coast, Flor- 
pages, and over 125 practical illustrations. ida, Up the Mississippi, Iron Furnaces, Oil 
Price, 50 cents, net. Fields, Chicago, etc. 235 pages, 150 illus- 

BOOK SECOND — This Continent of Ours.| ‘rations. Price, 56 cents, net. 

North -America, except United States.| BOOK FIFTH — Land We Live In. Part 
Contains 329 pages, fully illustrated. Third. The Rocky Mountains and the Pa- 
Price, 72 cents, net. cific Slope. 250 pages, 150 illustrations. 
BOOK THIRD Land We Live In. Part| Price, 56 cents, net. 
First. Revised and Enlfrged Edition.| BOOK SIXTH — Northern Europe. Cross- 
Through New England Mills. Among the ing the Atlantic. Through the British Isles, 
Green Mountains. In New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, etc. 260 pages, 170) 
illustrations. Price, 56 cents, net. | 





350 pages. More than 200 illustrations. 
Price, 60 cents, net. 





The most attractive and helpful books ever prepared for the schoolroom. 
Send for specimen pages. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 








Best Work Yet Written. 


‘‘ Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 











The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





203 Rs ey 20 EE yA 
Publishers. Home The University of Chicago 





offers over 225 elementary and col- 
lege courses by correspondence 
in 28 of its Departments, including 


Study Pedagogy, History, the Languages, 


English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 





NL VERSTEY 1 np 


* Price-List, 





Prang’s Water-Color Crayons 


The latest addition to our list of materials for color work in 
the schools. Six colors and black, in neat wooden box. Supe- 
rior in every way to the old-style crayons. 


Water Color Box No. 1 Water Color Cups 
Cedar Handle Brushes All Grades Practice Paper 


Prices and estimates furnished on the above 
outfit at any of our offices. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R.51). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Urder of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 





ology, Botany, etc. Instruction is personal. Univer- 
sity credit is granted for college courses successtully 
completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 
culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div, P.), Chicago, Ill. - 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolrc om, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and tho 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata yentee] and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly ? Situations always obtainabl . You 








PUBLISHING aay er 
43-47 East 10th St. 


COMPANY v New York. v 


N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
‘ Megas, Vek se BOSTON, MASS. 
































SBSBSBEBEBSBSBSERBEB 
Have you got to ‘ 


speak a piece? . 


Weil, we don’t know of any kind ot * effort,’’ .rom 
the schoolboy’s * recitation” or the schooigirl’s “ read- at 
ae ing.” and along through the whole echow! and college 
career, down to the “response to toas+'* at the last 
‘class dinner,” that 1s not provided for among :— 





can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 








Pay Commencement Parts, yneluding !- elforte” for all o 

Pp mere epg « Aa ‘1 tions 91.30 under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
“orn ant ons oth sides oF live questions . ; ny 

& Playable Plays. For schooi and parlor. $1 5. Gi inal instructors by mail, 
College Men's Three-Minute Declamations $1.00, HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
College Maids’ Three-Mmute Readings. #1,00. » . 

DP Lcn to: Prine Speaking Contests, 61.10. & 414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Acme Dectamation B Paper, 30c. Cloth, 50e, 

wi Handy Preces to Speak. 108 on separate carde, Sie. Pe) 


a List of ‘* Contents” of any or all ot above free on re- 8 
quest if you mention this ad. 


E ducational /nstitutions. 











Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SUHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. ae 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in ev department. Chartered by the State. 

ge” Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated gy 

CHARTER WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Chickering Hall, HuntingtonAve., Boston, Mas:. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the | , 
, 4 JOUBNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s | Any Subscriber 





subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. of the JounNAL OF Epucation who would 
“eT : like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us,on a postal card, the name and 


address to which he would like the paper sent. 


New Enciann Posuisuine Co. 


, \ UBSCKIBEKS to the JOURNAL can 


have their subscriptions advanced 81X 
MONTHS by sending one MEW yearly 
sub-cription | 
NEW ENGTLANT PTR. CO 
M Pamberton Sanara Haoeton 





e HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers a ‘a desist’) \speiial 
gy 4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N.Y. City gp COLLEGES. 

Sepeatianhy of oe paremice Of ant saree OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
BE BBESBIVSBEBEBBAEAB BR B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MAS STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
‘| ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 





NGUAGES For Self-Study, } 
School Use; &c, 
Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 
Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


PHONOGRAPH {23 cor t07 tangoace, 90 


1. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 75c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 

























NO. CORTINA SERIES, logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 

1. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. annotated, 25e. 

2, Ev LINDIANO, Spanish and Englieh, 50c. YTATE NOBMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGZWATER, Mass. 
3. Ev [NDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 400. For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 5c. Principal, A. G. Boypen, A. M. 
5. AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. 

6. EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotatedin Eng., Tic. QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS$, Span -Eng., Tbe. For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
8, FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d in English, 35c Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


35¢ 
35c. 





TEMPRANO, ¥ CON SOL, 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W, 34th St., N.Y 


— 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Frromsuxe, Mass. 
For both s»xes. For catalogues address 
foaw G. Tao«eson; Priacivs!. 

















$1.00 


BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN AND MANUAL TRAINING, WHAT? 
First Years in Handicraft 


By Walter J. Kenyon 
Of the State Normal School, San Francisco 


$1.00 














This book is designed for the instruction of mothers and teachers. It is a practical guide, based on years of study, in the art 
of making pretty and useful things out of paper and cardboard. i 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 


Simple and concise. 
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Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia.. 
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